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NOTICE. 

Tue Sprecrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time Sor 
d. spate h by the Eai ly Trains, and copies of that Journal may he had 
the sam Afternoon thre ugh Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News- ue nts are. therefore q enabled to deliver that Pape at the residences 
r Subscribers in London before EIGHT o'clock A.M. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
AB 2 
A LL parties in America are cagerly watching for two docu- 


f ments—the proclamation Mr. Lincoln will issue on Ist | 
Zanuary and the Message of Mr. Seymour, the new Governor of | 


New York. The rumours about these papers are endless, but the 
most trustworthy seems to point to these two conclusions. 
Mr. Lincoln will adhere to his proclamation, but will except 
the Border States from its operation, in order to keep himself 
still more strictly within the limits of his power as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in time of war. Mr. Seymour, on the other 
hand, will deprecate the proclamation, advise an armistice, 
and hint at a convention, to restore the Union without 
the New England States. This last idea has been circulating 
for some time, and is popular in Pennsylvania; but the West 
is not likely to consent to a measure which, while breaking 
up the Union, will cut off their best outlet, and deprive the 
Union of its maritime power. 





The Cabinet crisis at Washington ended in a general re- 
appointment of the menaced officials. At a secret meeting of 
the senators belonging to the Republican party, it was re- 
solved by a majority of 13 to 11 that a change ought to be 
made in the Cabinet. Messrs. Seward and Chase accordingly 
placed their resignations in the hands of the President. He 
summoned the remonstrating senators, and required them one 
by one to state their grounds of objection. The senators hesi- 
tated, and generally deprecated hostility to the secretaries ; 
whereupon the President reappointed them, and they returned 
to their work. Considerable dissatisfaction still exists in the 
country; but the parties are divided, the Democrats wishing 
to remove Mr. Stanton and General Halleck, suspected of 
urging the proclamation; and the Republicans asking the 
removal of Messrs. Seward and Chase, suspected of resisting 
it. The ‘irrepressible negro” is atthe bottom even of a Cabinet 
crisis. 





The Paris correspondent of the Herald accuses the Spectator 
of manufacturing French correspondence. The account of the 
Rouen distress furnished by “‘A Freeman” is, he says, “literally 
translated from one published in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
by M. Forcade.” There is nota word of truth in the state- 
ment. ‘The letter was in the hands of our printers carly on 
the 2nd, before any copy of the Revue could possibly have 
reached London. Our correspondent explains apparent agree- 
ment between M. Forcade’s figures and his own,—the result 
simply of their quoting the same official documents. It would 
be a much simpler answer to any such charge to print 
his name, one of the few on which the most bigoted Bona- 
partist has never dared to cast a slur; but the Herald's 


1 . * . . . 
we abe among French mouchards will readily explain why 


we abstain from that course. 





Parliament meets on Thursday, the 5th February, and its 
first serious business will be to vote the “ appanage” usually 
| bestowed upon a Prince of Wales after his- marriage. The 
amount is not yet rumoured, and must depend on the 
amount of revenue accruing from the Duchy of Cornwall—a 
subject on which contradictory statements are always in 
circulation. The marriage will take place in March, and it is 
announced that the Prince, aided by one of his sisters and sub- 
sequently by his wife, will hold the next drawing-rooms. 
Does this mean that the Queen withdraws from the cere- 
monial part of public life? Her subjects will hear of such a 
resolution with a regret which no respect for the Prince of 
Wales can diminish. 





For the first time since the framing of the Reform Bill, a 
Liberal has been elected for East Kent. The close of the poll 
showed Sir Edward Dering 88, or 74 in advance of his oppo- 
nent, the numbers being, according to the Liberal 
return, Dering, 2,775; Knatchbull, 2,687; according to 
the Conservative return, Dering, 2,770; Knatchbull, 
2,696. Sir Edward Dering is taunted with chameleon-like 
polities because, like Lord Derby, he has changed his 
views in mature life,—but, unlike Lord Derby, has moved 
jaway from the stereotyped politics of the landowner to 
principles of more comprehensive spirit. On the hustings 
Sir Norton Knatchbull declared for ‘‘ No compromise” on 
Church-rates, denied that the Government should be called 
the Government of Lord Palmerston, since it is the Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty the Queen ; but still promised a con- 
ditional support to Lord Palmerston ‘so long as he was able 
to control the restless spirit” of his colleagues. East Kent 
| having a free choice between a supporter of Lord Palmerston 
as a Liberal, and of Lord Palmerston as the representative of 
the Conservatives, chose the former. The choice is signi- 
ficant. 


General Willisen, the unpopular Prussian Ambassador, is, 
it is said, to be recalled from Turin, and Count Usedom sub- 
stituted in his place, to the great satisfaction of the Italian 
people. It has been discovered at Turin that it is not this 
man, but his brother, who made the Italian campaign of 
1848-9 with Radetzky, and afterwards wrote on it in e spirit 
very disagreeable to the Italians. The younger brother, now 
Prussian Ambassador at Turin, and very recently a special 
emissary of His Prussian Majesty’s to the Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel, is in the Conservative world of Berlin held a Liberal, 
though a crotchetty one. He is chiefly known for introducing 
into the military riding-schools of Prussia a mechanical horse 
for the instruction of recruits. This creature was made so 
restive by his elaborate internal machinery, that the recruits 
preferred the wickedest living animal to General Willisen’s 
hobby. He was vicious to the life, though there was no life 
in his vice,—and it was, no doubt, the insight displayed in 
dealing with this animal, and in contriving his mechanical 
springs of vice, which induced His Majesty to despatch him to 
deal with the Elector of Hesse. At the Court of Turin a know- 
ledge of real animal life would, at least, be requisite. 





The Federal Government has discovered a new series of 
dangerous frauds. They were committed by the ‘ recruiting 
brokers,”’ in collusion with the colonels of some regiments, 
and possibly with the New York “ disbursing office,” and 
the modus operandi seems to have been in this wise :—The 
recruits were sent in squads to live at the ‘“‘ beer saloons,” 
the proprietor receiving his money from the disbursing office. 
He never could get it, so sold his claim to a recruiting broker, 
who multiplied the bill by as much as he dared, presented it, 
and was paid. One colonel presented a heavy bill at Wash- 
ington, swore to its correctness, and produced a host of sub- 
vouchers, the whole of which he had forged. Other colonels 





compelled the contractors to pay them 24d. on every ration 
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delivered to the men, and the quartermaster usually took ten | had his fingers frost-bitten while holding the wheel. The 
per cent. upon the gross receipts. The Government has ap- | Captain ordered the carpenter to chop the man’s fingers off 


pointed a commission of inquiry, which has discovered 
not one bill in fifty is free either from overcharge or forgery. 
Such a state of affairs can be paralleled only in Russia. In 
England army contractors have very often not had clean 
hands, but then it is not the colonel who takes a per-centage 
on the plunder. The worst of it all is that the Americans ap- 
pear to receive all these revelations without the slightest 
inclination to hang anybody. 


The latest intelligence from America indicates that the 
Army of the Potomac is going into winter quarters on the 
banks of the Rappahannock. The interest of the war is there- 
fore transferred for the moment to Tennessee and Northern 
Mississippi, where General Grant is supposed to be very 
perilously situated. No accurate details seem to be known ; 
but the Northern impression is that General Grant is sur- 
rounded, has only a fortnight’s provisions, and must cut his 
way from Jackson to Memphis, or run the risk of an attack 
from superior numbers. The North, however, is a little dis- 
posed to take misfortune for granted. General Rosencrantz is 
at Nashville with a considerable force, and may advance to 
his superior’s assistance, and a very large section of the force 
believed to surround Grant is composed of Morgan’s guerillas, 
men brave enough, but almost useless in an attack on a protected 
position. It is asserted that the railroad in Grant’s rear, by 
which he communicates with his base, has been torn up; but 
up to 27th December this statement was disbelieved in New 
York. 

The Government has published a memorandum announcing 
their policy with respect to the Ionian Islands. The paper 
was delivered to the Provisional Government, and contains a 
distinct promise to surrender the islands to Greece, if the 
Senate and representatives of the islands concur; if the Powers 
who signed the Treaty of 1815 will accede; if the Greck 
Assembly maintains constitutional monarchy, if they should 
choose a sovereign “ against whom no well-founded objection 
could be raised,” and if they should relinquish all aggressive 
designs against Turkey,—conditions enough in all conscience, 
and some of them, particularly the last, not a little hard. 
The paper ouly confirms rumours current for some weeks; 
but it is remarkable for two reasons. It is the first official 
announcement of the Ministerial plan, and it is the first in 
which England has ever avowed her true predilection for 
constitutional monarchy. Efforts are still making to induce 
King Ferdinand to accept the vacant throne, and the influence 
of King Leopold has, it is said, been brought to bear. 


A very curious rumour is flying through Parisian political 
salons. Itis said that the Emperor has never changed his mind 
upon the Italian question, that he hates the Papacy poli- 
tically as heartily as he does personally, and that his apparent 
change of purpose has been devised to cripple the priests 
during the forthcoming elections. Even the establishment of 
La France is attributed to the same plan, that paper slowly 
disorganizing the union between the parti prétre and all other 
malcontents. This would be worthy of one who, as Emperor, 
still conspires; but it is, we fear, dictated too much by the 
lingering hopes of those who cannot believe that, even under 
Napoleon, evil will ultimately triumph. 


| brigandage. 


Lord Palmerston has been giving prizes to labourers at Rom: | 


sey. 
mowing, ploughing, and other measurable feats ; but one of 3/. 
was bestowed on a couple for having made a provision before 
they married. The Premier is no theologian, but obviously 
he has heard of the text, “Unto him that hath shall be 
given.” We wonder whether the honoured couple consider 
the three sovereigns full compensation for the youth which 
they lost in acquiring permission to love each other. 





Garotte robberies have become less frequent, but the crimes 
of the week are heavy. At Wigan, a collier has been mur- 
dered, apparently for a few shillings, and then thrown into 
the furnace he was employed to tend. Three men have been 
charged with killing or trying to kill their wives; one with 
rape, followed by murder; three with murders of boon com- 
panions ; and a man and his wife in Norfolk, with poisoning 
the husband’s mother. The wife is proved to have said, as 
she gazed at the body, “ What could an old thing like that 
want to.live for?” Captain Robert Taylor, of the Jane, has 
been apprehended at Cardiff, on a charge, which, if true, is 
almost worse than murder. 





Some of them were sensible, being prizes for sowing, 


with a mallet and chisel, and then lashed his arms to the pump- 
handles, thus making him work with the stumps. We trust 
the story will prove untrue, for even so shocking a perjury is 
less shocking than the fact. 

The Z'imes complains that mankind are using up the world 
too fast. Incessant cultivation, it is alleged, is stripping earth 
of its coat of mould, which cannot be replaced except by a 
return to the primeval forest. There are facts in existence a 
little inconsistent with that very alarming statement. The 
plain round Benares has certainly been cultured for three 
thousand years, and is as rich asever. The country round 
Damascus was a garden in the beginning of history, and is a 
garden now. No forest has ever renewed the soil of Northern 
Italy, nor is the glorious fertility of Asia Minor artificial. 
Districts have, it is true, perished, but it has always been 
from human folly, the cutting down of the trees till the rain 
ceased, and the wells sank, as is now occurring in some parts 
of Upper India. When we conquered the Punjaub the vast 
province did not contain one tree, and in thirty years would 
have become, like the Babylonian desert, and from the same 
cause, a sterile plain. 

A Canadian surgeon writes to a friend an account of the 
battle of Fredericksburg differing from any hitherto received. 
He says the men behaved disgracefully, straggled in hundreds, 
and could not in many instances be brought to go under fire. 
It was a perfect “carnival of cowardice.” The story is 
wholly inconsistent with the fact that the latest returns 
bring the number of wounded up to 12,000, but it 
can be explained without accusing the writer of anything but 
over-hastiness. The section of a battle seen by any one officer 
must always be small, and General Burnside himself states 
that one regiment behaved discreditably. If the writer saw 
that and the final retreat, the scene would leave on the mind 
of a raw hand just the impression he has recorded. 


Osborn.is raising men for his Chinese flect in 


Captain 
England. A fine body of short-service men-of-war’s men 
have been engaged, and are to receive high wages; ‘ blood 


to the extent of 500/. for two limbs ; pensions to 
widows and children, and prize-money. The latter will not, 
however, be paid until discharge, and then in Ergland. The 
laws and customs of the English Navy are to be obeyed 
except in the matter of flogging, for which discharge is sub- 
stituted. These are the men who, Mr. Layard says, are to 
become, to all intents and purposes, Chinese, and who are, 


money” 


| we strongly suspect, entitled to reckon their work in China as 


‘* service time.” 

A telegram has been received in London from Turin an- 
nouncing that 220 battalions of the mobilized National 
Guard are to be in readiness by the 20th inst. The statement 
has not been confirmed or explained, and remains wholly 
unintelligible. We presume, as Italy is not going to declare 
war either on Austria or France, that some order has been 
issued to employ the municipal guards in the suppression of 
All is quiet in Italy, and the King at the 
reception on New Year’s-day spoke hopefully of the 
chance of obtaining Rome before 1864. All he asked of 
his people, he said, was confidence, for the army was in 
magnificent order,—which seems true. 





The Corporation of Berlin has sent in an address to the 
King of a kind unprecedented in Prussia. They beseech him 
to “tread those paths which lead out of dissension into 
reconciliation and peace,” and trust ‘‘the hopes which the 
enemies of Prussia found on the continuance of domestic strife 
will be shattered against the high wisdom and justice of His 
Majesty.”’ This language is considered in Prussia very bold, 
and the King has replied that “‘ the present position of affairs 
in Prussia, which has been styled a conflict, has arisen from a 
confusion in the public mind.” “ The world is mad,” said the 


|madman, ‘ but J am too sane to be deceived.” 


Allen Litchen, a man on board, | more artistic means. 





Dr. Lankester, Coroner during the last twelve months 
for Middlesex, stated that he had held 200 inquests on 
infants killed by suffocation while at the breast. The 
Registrar-General reported 250 such cases last year, the 
great majority of which are undoubtedly murders. Of the 
first seventy-two inquests Dr. Lankester held, twelve were on 
children murdered by desertion; but he has either reduced 
the number by careful inquiry, or mothers have resorted to 
He feared that opinion was unsound on 
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= +o SEER no holk aeedinnien ameaan 
the matter, and that among certain classes infanticide was l 
hardly considered murder—a pleasant statement w which to of « 
check our gratulations over increasing “ civilization !”’ com} the iy 
The county magistrates assembled for the Epiphany ‘ : 
Sessions are taking up the question of prison discipline In } 0 M " s > heartily { 
Hampshire, the Earl of Carnarvon on Monday 1 regu- of all 1 n lav | 
lar speech condemning the growing lenity intro linto ow Cor l ls t of revist 5 
gaols. The system had been = of steady relaxation in ssels all vy } in f ‘ th ' 
punishment. Labour in Winchester guol meant only of x time « rij f all charg ; 
half what it was intended to mean, which was very on the n t nary, t lowering of t 
little; the diet had been gradually improved; out ef 300 he sit fix n ¢ house operatio l} 
prisoners 59 had been placed on extra diet, the dress and f the Chamber go far beyond the N poleot l 
lodging were far better than those of labourers, and he found, de, which excepts from tl rea of that s 
on a recent visit, that convicts had been accommodated with postulates embarrassing to the duration of his dynast 1 
footstools. The library was full of entertaining books and therefore, of course, to the conver f his navy 
works of fiction, and communication was so unrestricted that a a i 
it was nearly impossible to maintain discipline. He moved I po od a m = 
fora committee of inquiry, which was appointed by 22 to 20. | 1p gu njay one be Slee dieak Gi Talis tiameinied 
The Warwickshire magistrates have also petitio med for a saa Abaya pore Ra atleast ary 
severer discipline, much of which, however, the Visiting tins 
Justices could secure for themselves. ns 
The Conservatives of South Devon have formed a new “3 
Conservative Association, which met to dine last Thursday 
week at Newton Abbot, under the Presidency of Lord 
Courtenay. Mr. Disraeli, who was in the bourhood, P 
withheld his presence, and Sir Stafford Northe< id to play 
the great part. He was grateful for the progress of Con- me 
servatism since the Reform Bill, grateful to the Conserva- ’ 
tives that we do not now live either under a despotism or a 
republic, grateful that we have still a House of Lords, a y 
representative House of Commons, and : a pure an d established Retest 
Protestant Church, and especially grateful for Wednesday Sar 
division lists. After dinner it is easy to be grateful to any 
one, and still easier to be grateful to ourselves; so that we do|,- }. .”, ee 
not much wonder that in Sir Stafford Northeote’s m ind the wep. _ ee oe m9 ne I farmer ¢ 
subject and object of gratitude seemed to mingle. But Sir . r em wr “ Sa “ o ee — a a 
Statford Northcote forgot, in his profuse gratitude, the condi- | Por oo yee Eee mare ¢ or Banging 
tion sin ad non of all this Conservative life and progress— | _ r ae oe » Waich a} s to belong to 
2 1¢e Reform ers and the Reform Bill. Conservatism is tole- | ““"“* abiiaidetiaialentatieatati 
ated and ch wished now, because its selfish spirit was so Mr. Pope Henncssy continues his petty attacks on 
dena and fearfully defeated then; we o mly need another | x; a1:2n commerce with no more sct pt ee gg geet 
long spell of its actual rule to reduce it to a like plight. nacentiy shown. That the British Italien trade isn 
) “y) ; —— a 2 47 4 , 
The latest report of the Lancashire distress shows a sub- r . a _ Ly as! hs . Ln a a a ms andr 
stantial, though not yet very large improvement. ‘The re- — err ee a Me Mee eee Cae 
’ -. oo ae . British exports to Pri , for exam] whom lh 
turns include a report of the condition of 529,395 operatives, ann ed bein cerned by a revolt power. Of¢ 
or more than a million people, as each operative supports one | .. , =e anil aoe at Rem Wielin Gelten Deen off (has 
other person. Of these, 245,718 (nearly half) are out of all fact ‘tl h ty ag te as alia t In themeantime. t 
work, 163,929 on short time, and 119,748 in full work. |) fon of Italy to which our export trade has largel 
Calculating that each operative has, on the average, one other ae pens Mis 1 a nae ws sae fy Pa c 
mouth to feed, this shows that for the ope ratives W holly out | .; ‘th “—Mernest_ toga hs 9 aw “thi oF ; 
of work there are 491,436 persons dependent on publi ib » Mie a i =aeme a i 4 to 4 
charity ; among Pe se on short work who can now only sap- | g:<-yodit on Mr. Bonham’s report of S 
port one, inst: ad o f two, there are 163,929 also so dependent ; . to her ms 4 » rett 
in all 655,365 persons now wholly dependent on public aid.| ~~ 7 : 
Still the report is much improved. The report for the last i 
week in November was much less complete, and that showed 
that, among 490,000 operatives embraced in the investiga- 7" . 
tion, there was a weekly loss of wages of 164,000/. Now, in: does not git the ( rmation of Mr. Bonham t 
much prea esate tse of 529,000 work- people, the weekly loss | Which we find in the much more valuable return « 
is only 168,000/. The decrease last week in the number re- | Whole eleven months, th it must have been bef 
ceiving parochial relief was 3,911. It is generally admitted! 1 ‘ with ca 
in Manchester that the supplies of cotton are enough to give “ : 
an average half-time work for the present year. Ele ¥ — a 
Fewer and fewer men who have had a University training : — ye ; 
q Ss , I d 567 t a) 53,975 
now care to enter the priesthood of the Church of England. C1] 1 163-728 3 O76 2) 1 
More than half the new ordinations of the diocese of Lichfield, Two Sicil Entered 63.369 "65.607 ... 66449 
and nearly half those of Winchester, were -ordinations of Clears 19,313 3,624 125,107 
* iterates,” as they are called, that is, of non-Uni versity men. —_—_ a enone eee . tek tk. Salta P 
[r. Hennessy will scarcely assert that this indicates a 


The explanation commonly accepted is, that University men 
see better paid carcers be fore them, and will not enter a Chure 
whose wealth bears daily a less and less ee ion to the 
wealth of the general society in whic th the Church ts encam 
No doubt the ‘extremely bad provision for the great mass 0 
lower clergy is a great reason for this indisposition, 
but by no means, = imagine, the chief reason. The mau 
reason we take to be, that the Un iversity man finds it less 
and less possible to accept the metaphysical t! :eology of the 
Articles; that he feels in a generally false position in being 
expe eted to defend much that he only h half believes, and not a 
little that he does not believe at all; that he is too honest to 
use intellectual violence with himself for the sake of interest, 


| 243; and ditto, Certificates, 
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rs ef oat 8 





falling off in commercial activity. - The same retu: 
Austria is ery opp¢ site character. 

i LOW y is t] e lat tate or h Ey clish and prin 
Foreign funds :—C ls are 95 934 for Money, and 934 934 fi 
Account. The New Th nd Reduced are 93934. Exch 


dia 5 per Cents., 1Us 
ditto, 1858, 71 7! 
68 683. eaten 1, 2nd issue, 943 954. Greek, 
an New Loan, 89} 894. Por- 
953964. Spanish Passive, 244 
Consolidés are 40 404. 


Bills have risen to 12s. and 17s. prem.; and In 
1082. Old Turkish 6 per Cents. are 85 853; 
ditto, 1862, 
Mexican, 32. 
tuguese ditto, 473. 





P el uvi 
Russian ditto, 


93 91 
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Moorish, 974. 
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. r discussions which affect their position, have some slight 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. notion that Christianity requires efforts not confined "to 


~~ — 
THE TORY PROGRAMME. 
HE Tories of 1831 became the Conservatives of 1845, and 
seem about to become the Clericals of 1863. At least, 
that is the only way in which we can explain the utterances 
of their most powerful, or perhaps we should say, most pro- 
minent public men. Mr. Disraeli has told the Church that 
the time for concessions is past, and openly pledged his fol- 
lowing to the cry of “no surrender.” Mr. Walpole, a man 
with Liberal instincts, and but lately scourged by the leader 
whom he declined to follow, is so delighted with the new 
prospect that he publicly condones his punishment, and full 
at once of enthusiasm and weakness, joins the English Ultra- 
montanes. Sir N. Knatchbull, in Kent, avowed that he had 
no objection to Lord Palmerston on any broad point of policy, | 
but would resist his Government upon all clerical questions. 
And now Sir Stafford Northcote, economist to the party, with 
a brain full of figures and finance, tells his partizans in South 
Devon that Tories, to be appreciated, should be observed only 
on Wednesday mornings. It is not in the evening debate, 
the discussion on broad questions or great lines of policy, 
that the country will understand them. At such times 
the party ‘‘ only discusses some miserable question or minor 
Ministerial delinquency.” As the party which boasts 
of Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, Sir Hugh Cairns, and Mr. 
Whiteside is certainly not silent for lack of orators, its atten- 
tion to ‘‘ minor details’”’ and ‘“ miserable questions” can only 
be explained by its perfect agreement with the Liberals upon 
all matters of public importance. It has, in fact, on the 
nights of high debate, no separate personality, no raison d’étre, 
no excuse for considering itself anything except the Premier’s 
hidden but faithful and well-disciplined Army of Reserve. 
But behold it on Wednesday, as Sir Stafford Northcote 
glowingly said, ‘‘ under the broad light of morning,’ when 
independent Liberals ‘are leading an onslaught on the 
Church,” and its utility will be recognized. The Con- 
servative then becomes the Clerical, and under the banner of 
the priests the Tory party, according to this leader, marches 
triumphantly to crush every attempt to advance opinion, 
to free honest men from shackles, or to remove some 
useless cause of ecclesiastical difference and _ bickering. 
The Night Poaching Bill, nevertheless, under which the 
police have just arrested a respectable man for buying 
a rabbit at a poulterer’s, and the justices have refused 
him redress, was not carried on Wednesday; Tories then 
discovered that they were a distinctive party, and sat 
on night after night, ‘united to a man upon the great 
principle” that God created hares in order that the 
gentry might have sport. We may, however, let that 
pass, satisfied that Sir Stafford Northcote is either ashamed 
of that feat, or ranks it among those “miserable ques- | 
tions’? upon which the country ought never to watch the 
conduct of the Conservative side, and with that exception | 
nothing franker was ever said. Sir Stafford Northcote acknow- 
ledges that his party has no policy except to resist on Wed- 
nesdays, no distinctive ideas except on the connection between 
Church and State. It has nothing to say on taxation, but is 
eloquent on Church-rates ; nothing to propose as to criminals, 
but full of suggestions on bishops; nothing to resist in 
foreign policy, but infinite reasons to offer against removing 
the indelibility of orders. These were their feats on Wed- | 
nesdays last session, feats which left on the mind of the public | 
the really unjust impression that the party would never sur- | 
render anything belonging to the Church except its prin- | 
ciples. 

Can a policy of this kind, a policy which brings religion | 
into the lists, the bound Rebecca for whom the champions 
are to contend, by possibility succeed? We can understand 
why Napoleon, aware that his throne rests on peasants, and 
that peasants are priestridden, thinks that in linking his 
cause to priests he secures the safety of his dynasty. 


We can comprehend, though with difficulty, why Mr. 
Disraeli, whose ideal is Bolingbroke, and who never 


understands Englishmen, should fancy that he can raise 
again the Church cry which carried Bolingbroke’s friends to 
power. But we cannot comprehend how an average Tory 
brings himself to believe that a policy exclusively ecclesias- 
tical can possibly command the votes of Englishmen. The 
couutry gentry are strong, but the leaders they are to support 
must have ideas on Greece, as well as on new vestments; | 
on malt, as well as on the proper person to pay for 
the sacramental wine. The country clergy are strong, 
but they, though justly and deeply concerned in all| 





English parochial practice, that slavery, for example, ought to 
interest clerical men, and that a Protestant Government 
should seareely be zealous for Rome. Or does Sir 8. North- 
cote, with the unconscious sneer so characteristic of the 
Disraeli school, really believe that the educated gentlemen 
scattered as vicars and rectors over England will sell Ameri- 
can freedom for liberty to distrain for rates, and barter the 
hope of destroying the Papacy for the chance of saving a 
Romish dogma? ‘The tenant farmers have many votes, but 
they have also grievances not to be removed by promises that, 
whether they attend church or not, they shall still pay for 
repairs, and proofs that their members are only efficient when 
there is nothing of moment on hand. We can scarcely be- 
lieve that such a policy will succeed, even for the short 
period during which a Tory in power transmutes him- 
self into a Whig. The Conservatives of Ireland have 
already announced that they hold friendship to Italy 
immeasurably more important than any possible paro- 
chial arrangement, and that they will to a man support the 
Premier the Ultramontanes hope to uproot. The independent 
Liberals, whom Mr. Disraeli has courted as Raleigh courted 
his Queen, by trailing his cloak in the mud, are exactly the 
section to feel and resent this programme of exclusive devyo- 
tion to Church and State ideas. Even the Ultramontanes, 
though bound together by the strong bond of hate for the 
Minister who menaces Rome, can hardly go into the lobby to 
vote for the maintenance of a rate which is to benefit heresy, 
or to support the indelibility of orders which their masters the 
priests call null. An order of battle which drives both wings to 
retreat before the engagement can hardly be described as a 
wise one, nor is the war-cry which irritates all allies sup- 
posed to indicate a general’s skill. If this be the true and 
the only programme of the coming session, Lord Palmerston is 
as safe as if he were President of Great Britain. 

This incessant hunt after a new idea, this straining after a 
‘‘sood ery,”’ this morbid anxiety to secure a trumpery vantage- 
ground, is as unnecessary as it is unscrupulous. The Tories have 
a policy to pursue in opposition, which, though it has nothing 
theatric and little novel, is, we would submit, more dignified 
than this eternal attempt to elevate the cassock into a banner. 
Their function, until their chiefs are prepared to accept the 
reins, is to insist that changes shall not be made until proved 
to be required and accepted by public opinion ; to build the 
dam in the stream, which, though it checks the current, 
deepens the reservoir and trebles the motive power. In the 
exercise of this function they must necessarily submit every 
measure to a severe and hostile revision, prune away all ex- 
erescences, and so prevent the introduction of points not fully 
and carefully argued out. It is no part of their business at 
any time to initiate changes of principle, least of all when in 
opposition, or to attempt to perform the work which only the 
party of progress honestly cares to achieve. They represent the 
vis inertizx of the nation, not its motive power, and, by supplying 


a2 


as 


| the resisting medium, supply also the one condition without 


which regulated progress becomes a dream. That function 
is not a mean one, and to desert it simply to serve as van- 


| guard for the parti prétre is a course which could attract only 


a mind as erratic as Mr. Disraeli’s, or as wanting in breadth 


| and vividness as that of Sir Stafford Northcote. 





THE AMERICAN CABINET CRISIS. 

HE framers of the American Constitution did their work on 
one point only too well. Aware that their institutions must 

be democratic, they had nevertheless the dread entertained by 
all statesmen of that day for the power of public opinion. 
They believed that its flux and reflux would be too quick for 
stability, and expended half their energy in dyking the 
executive power against the expected tide. Fixing the 
capital at a point far beyond the reach of mobs, they raised 
the President far above the reach of any representative voice. 
The ultimate popular power, the convention of all the States, 
was paralyzed by the rule which required a three-fourths 
majority. The President was made irremovable for his term, 
and while the Ministers were responsible only to him, they 
were deprived of seats in either branch of the Legislature, 
and thus exempted from opinion, as well as formal authority. 
Congress was therefore deprived of any direct action over the 
Government, except through the single and hazardous ex- 
pedient of locking the public service by refusing the supplies. 
Their support made no Minister, and their censure could not 
unseat him, while on the President they had scarcely the 
power of passing so much as a formal opinion. ‘The innova- 
tions by which General Jackson abolished the rule maintaining 
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civil servants in office dum se bene gesserint, and 
abandoned the practice of re-clecting the President 
the work, and destroyed the last resources of Parliamentary 
Government. Congress sank into a legislative committee, 
and the President rose into a despot, checked only by 
his short tenure and want of foree to execute his de- 
erees. The system worked tolerably well while opinion 
and the Presidents remained i 

though it demoralized Congress by making debate sterile, 
and changing politicians who in a Parliament might 
have been statesmen, into mere wire pullers outside. But the 
time at last arrived when it was essential that opinion should 
act directly on the executive Government, when Congress and 
the President stood in almost open conflict, and then it was 
discovered that the substance of power had been most inge- 
niously transferred from the representatives to the ruler. 

The recent crisis at Washington was the result of a d 
mined attempt to change this state of affairs, and introduce 
irregularly a regular Parliamentary Government. Congress, 
tolerant of the President, is weary to death of his Ministers 
who are, in some degree unjustly, accused of all the nationa 
failures. ‘he majority had no legal power eyen to compel 
explanations, but one singular device scemed still by possi- 
bility practicable. The Senate, by a provision intended to re- 
strain open jobbery, is invested with a veto upon the appoint- 
ment of every officer of State save the Pre sident, and has once 
or twice in late years exerted its constitutional power. Such 
a veto implies a right of expressing some discontent, and 
accordingly the majority of the Senate resolved to signify 
their displeasure with the Ministers of Finance and of Foreign 
Affairs. Unfortunately for American statesmen, they are so 
accustomed to utter only what will be pleasing to their con- 
stituents, that an honest debate in public has become an im- 
possibility, and when ‘‘free talk’”’ is essential, politicians meet 
in secret. A secret assemblage of the majority of the senators 
therefore debated Mr. Seward, and resolved, by 13 to 11, 
that he was for the hour a nuisance. Mr. Seward, informed 
of the vote, and considering justly enough that it represented 
outside opinion, placed his resignation in the hands of Mr. 
Lincoln. He was followed by Mr. Chase, who, though not so 
cordially hated, was still struck at by the same resolution for 
his mismanagement of finance. Had these resignations been 
accepted, the remonstrants would, in an irregular but effectual 
style, have engrafted Parliamentary government on the Re- 
publican system. The Senate would have been consulted as 
of right on the choice of the next nominees, and a precedent 
have been established such as none but the strongest of Pre- 
sidents could hope thenceforward to disregard. 

Mr. Lincoln, however, a man of narrow and lawyer-like 
vision, has caught and holds firm to the central idea of the con- 
stitution-framers. ‘‘I,” he said in the beginning of his term, 
in a phrase laughed at ever since, but which had for him a 
world of meaning, “Iam the Executive.” ‘‘ Would you have 
dared,”’ he asked Mr. Morehead, when discussing the South, 
“to have talked thus to Mr. Breckinridge?’ On this prin- 
ciple he suspended the habeas corpus without a vote, assumed 
the responsibility of all arrests, and dismissed his most power- 
ful General without assigning a reason. He did not at all 
approve of this interference with his prerogative, and parried 
the Senators’ yote by a small, but most successful device. 
He summoned the remonstrant Senators into his presence, 
and called on them to state one by one their objec- 
tions to Mr. Seward. This did not do at all. American 
politicians, firm to obstinacy upon points, have an incurable 
fear of public opinion and individual enmities. Breaking 
with Mr. Seward while he might still be Secretary did not 
suit them at all, and fighting Mr. Weed and half their own 
electors suited them still less. So they shuffled, and modified 
their opinions, and deprecated “ faction,” and, in fact, 
behaved with very considerable want of tact and dignity. 
The President, whose fear of man is limited, and who never 
overlocks a loophole, saw his opportunity, told them that, as 
they were divided, he should not act on their opinions, and 
quietly reinstated the officers who had resigned. Mr. Seward 
went back to his bureau to write despatches based upon 
Pinnock’s catechism of geography, Mr. Chase resumed his 
plan for borrowing 180,000,000/. at once, and the senators 
returned to their homes convinced that, although the consti- 
tution-framers were the wisest and best of mankind, they 
had, like most tutelary deities, committed at least one blunder. 
Mr. Seward, despised abroad and detested at home, condemned 
by the Senate and snubbed by the House of Representatives, 
was still safe and content under the wgis of an irresponsible 
President. 


» | 
n some decent accord, 


‘ 


tcr- 


The Democrats chuckle, of course, for they fancy that Mr. | 


Seward is working against the proclamation. They forget 
that the power which now protects the man they are willing 
to retain, may next year be exerted on behalf of one it is 
essential for them to dismiss. The old Congress has tried to 
control the Executive, and egregiously and avowedly failcd. 
What additional power is the new Congress to have that it 
should hope to sueceed? The President can bow out the one 
| r, and retain Mr. Seward, if he pleases, in 
The very utmost States 
toge ther could d , would be to 
stop Mr. Seward's salary, an order for which he would care about 
as much as an English peer. The popular will, theoretically 
all-powerful, has no nerves by which it may be conveyed to 
the limbs, and Americans, to their utter amazement, find that 
under the Constitution their President is stronger than they. 
So keenly is this felt by educated Americans, that for the first 
time in the war the Constitution is criticized as if it had not 
dropped ready signed from heaven. The impossibility of chang- 
ing the President, or, if he is firm, of changing anybody else, 
from Commander-in-Chief to tide- waiter, is resented as noother 
difficulty has been, and the expediency of making conventions 
easier, and so providing an ultimate and all-powerful popular 
authority, is for the first time feebly suggested. No such 
change will be made as yet, for Americans worship their 
parchment, and idolatries are hard to destroy; but the two 
ereat defects in the “‘idol”’ are patent at last, even to the 
priesthood who serve the altar. The American Constitution 
creates no final working power, and can therefore‘ never meet 
a contingency unforeseen by its framers; and it gives the 
people no voice in any executive change, and can therefore 
never assist opinion to become an executive power. On two 
essential points that Constitution, as an arrangement for 
securing popular government, must be held to have broken 
down. 





of every man in the Union. 


and people and Congress all 





FAMINE IN FINLAND. 

‘T\HE terrible scourge of famine, which formerly desolated 

whole districts of Europe, has found its last refuge in our 
days in the vast realm of Russia. In many respects, and 
particularly in the want of inland communication, the 
empire of the Czar is still much in the same condition in 
which the western states of Europe were a century or two 
ago. Although Russia is one of the largest corn-producing 
countries in the world, yet there scarcely passes a year with- 
out one or the other of its provinces being afflicted by 
famine. Owing to the all but complete absence of high 
roads, while there is abundance of food in one district, 
there is utter scarcity in another, to the extent 
of causing the death of thousands by absolute starvation. 
The variation in the price of corn in towns compara- 
tively near to each other is enormous, and quite as great 
as it was in England, France, and Germany during the 
Middle Ages. Count Kisseleff, Minister of the Imperial 
Domains, published a remarkable pamphlet on this subject 
in 1847, in which some extraordinary examples of the fluctua- 
tion of the markets were given. While, in the year 1845, the 
tschetvert—0°72 of the English quarter—of wheat cost ten 
roubles in the government of Pskow, it was in parts of the 
neighbouring government of Smolensk, at a distance not 
further than from London to Manchester, only one rouble 
and a half. During the same year the price of corn at 
Stavropol, in Cis-Caucasia, the centre of a fertile country 
which had enjoyed an usually good harvest, was one rouble 
and 57 kopeks the tschetvert ; while at Mosdok, little more 
than a hundred miles further east, it cost no less than 17 
roubles 28 kopeks. According to Count Kisseleff’s calcula- 
tions Russia produced at that time 50 millions tschetvert of 
corn, consumed 30 millions, and exported, at an average of 
ten years, only two and a half millions. So that 174 millions, 
or half enough to feed all England, were actually lost, while 
entire provinces were starving. The whole of the exported corn 
was drawn from the two governments of Bessarabia and 
Kherson, near the Black Sea; and to bring larger quantities 
from the rich granaries in the interior, the minister stated, 
would take fully a year. These statements, startling as they 
were, and coming from so influential a quarter, made a great 
sensation at the time; but did not, and perhaps could not 
possibly produce much effect. Up to the present moment, a 
few comparatively insignificant lines of rail have been no com- 
pensation for the total absence of all other means of communica- 
tion between the inhabitants of the vastempire. Now, as ever, 
famine stalks annually through the dominions of the Czar, strik- 
ing down thousands on the road, and decimating whole towns 
and villages. It almost seems as if the terrible scourge were 
increasing, instead of diminishing, from year to year. Such an 
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awful picture of death and desolation, produced by famine, as | seaport towns, humbly requested His Majesty to transfer their 
Finland offers at this moment, hus probably not been seen in | independence from the realm of theories into that of facts, 
Europe for the last hundred years. | by once more convening the ancient parliament of the country, 

The description which Swedish and Norwegian journals | which had never been allowed to assemble since the annexa- 
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give of the preseut condition of Finland is perfectly horrible. | tion of Finland to Russia, in 1809. Reporting upon these 
The chief crops, potatoes, rye, and barley, having failed in | petitions, the commission of the Imperial Senate simply pro- 
two successive seasons, three-fourths of the population of the | posed to the Czar to send the whole of the people whose 
duchy are in a state of starvation, and thousands are | signatures had been given to Siberia. Alexander II., how- 
said to have already succumbed to famine. Insome towns in| ever, decided otherwise; and, to the horror of the ultra- 
the interior, for instance the ancient Tavastchus, with its | conservative party in the Cabinet, signed a decree by which 
grand old castle on the margin of a vast lake, the formerly | the Dict of Finland was summoned to nieet, ‘‘ for the despatch 
flourishing Kuopio, Heinola, and other places, all trade and | of business,” at Helsingfors, in the spring of 1863. 
commerce have come to a complete standstill, the shops being It is satisfactory to learn from the last accounts from St. 
shut, and most of the inhabitants having left their houses to | Petersburg that the famine in Finland has now reached its 
seek food as beggars at a distance. Hosts of wan and weary | culminating point, and is visibly abating. The price of the 
pilgrims flock in long files into Abo, Helsingfors, Kumo, and | famine, too, seems to be really secured, for there are serious 
Wasa; others try to creep along the shores of the Ladoga | preparations made for assembling the Parliament of Finland 
Lake to St. Petersburg; and while some few reach the | at the beginning of April. The old constitution, which is to 
goal and find a scanty subsistence, many more perish on | be recalled into life after the lapse of more than half a century, 
the road, to be devoured by dogs and wolves, who are swarm- | dates from 1772, and is similar to that of Sweden. It pro- 
ing all over the country. Babies die on the breasts of their | vides for a Diet of four estates, comprising deputies of the 
mothers for want of nourishment; children, with ghastly | nobility, clergy, burghers, and peasants, each estate deliberat- 
faces and hollow eyes, are met with everywhere attempting | ing and voting separately, except in constitutional questions, 
to stifle the cravings of hunger by chewing roots and the bark| when all four unite together. This somewhat cumbrous 
of trees; and old people, helpless to move in the general | legislative machinery the Czar-Grand Duke intends working 
shipwreck, crouch down iu holes and corners to die a linger- | in a new way, by means of questions and answers. First, 
ing, fearful death. While all these scenes of unspeakable | the Government is to ask a series of questions of cach of the 
distress, horror, and wretchedness are beheld on the northern | four Chambers, and these having been satisfactorily answered, 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, on the south side of the same | then the Chambers in their turn are at liberty to interrogate 
inlet of the sea, the brilliant court of the Czar, surrounded by | the Government. Finally, the quintessence of all these 
the ¢7ite of the Russian nobility, are revelling in luxury, with | questions and answers is to be shaped into constitutional 
a display of pomp and magnificence as boundless as the | formulas and propositions by the Governor-General of Finland, 
misery on the opposite coast. Balls, theatricals, and /é¢es of | Baron Rokassowski, to be then either voted or rejected by the 
all kinds chase each other; troops of Italian singers, brought | Dict. The new system will form a curious inauguration of 
from the far south ‘regardless of expense” delight the ears | parliamentary government in Russia. 
of a galaxy of princes and nobles, and the most perfect corps 
de ballet which even Paris could produce has arrived to turn THE NEW AMERICAN NAVY. 
pirouettes, at imperial price, on the borders of the Neva. \ HAT everybody says must be true, and as every public 
There never was such a magnificent “ season” as the present man of both parties agrees in his testimony, Mr. Gideon 
at the Russian metropolis, say all the letters from St. Peters- Welles, Secretary of the American Navy, must be admitted 
burg. to be a very foolish person. Somewhere, however, within his 
In Sweden and Norway, and particularly in Sweden, | d partment, there must lurk a man with a brain, for it is the 
long connected in political union with Finland, the fearful only one under the Government which, except when cheated 
distress under which the country has been suffering has | by contractors, is found fairly up toits work. Throughout 
excited the deepest sympathy. For the last three or four 1862, in the midst of incessant defeat, the American Navy 
months house-to-house collections, in aid of the starving | has only once encountered the enemy without immediate and 
Finlanders, have been made all over Sweden; the merchants | striking success. The apparent exceptions to this statement 
on the Exchange of Stockholm have subscribed princely sums ; only more conclusively prove the rule. The Merrimac sank 
king and court have set the example of generous charity, and | the Cumberland, and made the Congress haul down her 
everybody, down to the lowest peasant, has contributed some- | colours; but from the moment the Monitor appeared the Mer- 





thing to the ‘‘ Finland Relief Fund.”’ In fact, the people of | rimac was useless, and was finally destroyed in despair by her 
Sweden seem to have done, comparatively, quite as much for | own officers and crew. The Arkansas almost chased an entire 
the starving Finnish population as we for our own Lancashire | fleet out of the Mississippi, but was attacked and blown up 
poor. In striking contrast with this behaviour stands that of | before she had destroyed two vessels. And finally, the Ala- 
the Russian Government. All along, scanty and tardy relief! bama, which has inflicted such damage among the West India 
only has been sent from St. Petersburg to the adjoining pro- | Islands on peaceful traders and merchantmen, has never en- 
vince in the north; and the policy of the Home Administra- | countered an armed Federal vessel except to escape by flight, 
tion seems to have been rather to suppress facts than to incite | and has only displayed her prowess in “ sacking” ships with- 
the sympathy of the general public. However, it was clearly | out guns. ‘The rebellion found the Federal Government with- 
impossible to carry out this system for any length of time ; and | out navy, or stores, or fighting matériel. They had all been 
seeing it fail, a month or two ago, the Imperial Government had | collected years before ; but America tried to live without taxes, 
recourse to a new method for getting rid of its responsibility in | and the stores once or twice accumulated were always expended 
the matter. The semi-official Jnvalide Russe first announced to | without renewal. One or two large frigates, a little fleet in 
the public, and the other more or less dependent journals | China, a vessel in the Pacific, and a small squadron in the 
successively repeated the statement, that the “ grand duchy | Mediterranean, were in tolerable order, and these were 
of Finland” was entirely independent of the control of the | instantly ordered home; but the Union, though it believed 
central government, and that its own administration was alone | itself a first-class maritime power, had, in truth, no fighting 
to be blamed for the insufficiency of proper arrangements for | fleet. 

stemming the current of famine. To give proof of this asser- Mr. Gideon Welles, or the aforesaid able underling, set 
tion, Baron de Langenskiold, the head of the department of | himself to remedy the deficiency. After summoning all out 
finances at Helsingfors, was sent to London in the beginning | squadrons, and seeing all Southern officers prefer their States 
of December to negotiate a loan for Finland; and, being/ to the nation, he had but one resource, and that one he em- 
properly backed by the Russian Ambassador, suecceded in| ployed. There was no time to use the dockyards, even had 
borrowing about three-quarters of a million sterling from| they been in a condition to render effective service. There 
Messrs. Rothschild and Co., at the rate of 5 9-10ths per} was no possibility of building, or capturing, or hiring, so Mr. 
cent. The sum thus obtained was honestly applied for! Gideon Welles, like any other man in a hurry, bought any 
the alleviation of the distress; but it led the Government | ready-made article he could obtain, often exceedingly bad, 
of St. Petersburg into a curious dilemma, which Czar/ and always excessively dear. Still there the things wanted 
Alexander himself had to solve. Notwithstanding the| were; purchased at rates comparatively lower than those our 
immense distress prevailing in Finland, the repeated preach- | own Government has often paid, in the enormous quantities 
ings of the official press of St. Petersburg about the | required, and on the waters where their absence had been 
complete independence of “‘the grand duchy,” did not fail|so urgently felt. The task was terribly hard, for the Go- 
to have their effect in the latter country, demonstrated | vernment required, without notice or preparation, that the 
in numerous petitions to the Czar, as “the grand duke.” | department should perform three separate tasks, each of 
The petitioners, mostly merchants and citizens of the larger | which taxes to the utmost every government save that of 
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Mr. Welles, or his bra, had to pr vide 


sufficient to maintain the blockade of 
ndly, a transport ser- 





Great Brita 
first, a fleet 
few thousand miles of coast; sec 
vice able to convey troops in armies of thirty or fifty thousand 
men; and thirdly, a fighting navy able to hold its own on 
some ten on usa 1d miles of river, both banks of which were 
in the enemy's hands. Without preparation, with a ficet 
which Denmark or Spain would have blown out of the water, 
and amidst a torrent of obloquy pouring upon his department, 
Mr. Welles, or this aide-de-camp of his, supplied these three 
demands, supplied them so effectu: lly, that with cotton worth 
‘¢ three prices,” not a thousand bales have reached England, 
that five armies have been conveyed in safety to their points 
of attack, and that Mr. Jefferson Davis would willingly give 
an army to destroy the gunboats on the Western waters. 
Honourable members mi ry sniff, and talk of green wood and 
contracts, but that result is a remarkable one for any nation 
to have attained. 
has it not a Duke at its head? but still, 
great and swift department would have been puzzled to 
blockade all Europe without a warning, being exactly one- 
third of the task imposed on Mr. Gideon Welles, or this 
mysterious adlatus of his. 

“As a first ste p the department began purchasing and build- 
ing after the manner of departme nts in a free state, i.c., with 
as much jobbery and blundering as it was well possible to im- 
port into such Lemanetions, but still with an effective result. 
First and least important of all, the sailing — was in- 
creased, being brought up by purchase and building from 
76 vessels to 264, with an average tonn rage of 950 tons, and 
earrying 2,557 guns. They were none of them, perhaps, of 
very much use in modern scientific warfare; but still they 
did their work, which was to help a blockade, and carry 
armies from point to point. Then the steamers, all of real 
value, were brought up from 74 to 427, with an average ton- 
nage of 800 tons, and mounting 3,268 guns. Many of these 
also would not be re ckoned by an officer when counting up 
the execution the ‘‘ Warrior” could do; but the value of every- 
thing, from a needle to a fleet, must be ge by its 
capacity to do the work required to be done. This de nand 
the new navy, as a rule, and with some cc ne oo ged ex- 
ceptions, ~ 1s fulfilled. It had to traverse quickly an 
enormous extent of coast, to hunt down intruding merchant- 
men, to gu — huge stretches of river, often lined with 
hostile batteries; and these tasks it performed with admitted 
success. It had not to keep _ sea, and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, is no more fitted { » do it than the Swedish flotilla 
is to contest with the Warrior the dominion of the 
Atlantic. Sill, one reckons the Swedish flotilla, when 
considering the forces of different Powers available for a 
Baltic campaign. Steamers, however, were not all the de- 
partment fi It that they required. Somebody—nobody even in 
America can guess who—but we may say, as before, Mr. Gideon 
Welles’s good genius, had watched English experiments, 
observed the Merrimac, built the Monitor to encounter her, 
and, that experiment succeeding, ordered fifty-four vessels, 
built mor ln upon her plan. Twenty-eight of these are 
intended to go to sea, and twenty-six are for the Western 
rivers, and of both twelve are already afloat, and have 
been sui cessfully tried. None of them are in the least 
adapted to sail round Cape Horn, or steam across the Atlantic, 
or even, Mr. Welles seems to think, to try conclusions with 
France within the Mexican Gulf. All have been hurriedly 
built, amidst an infinity of corruption, under officers unused 
to the work, and with no time for experiment; but still they 
all stand heavy shot without damage, move at five or six 
miles an hour, and carry an armament nothing except our 
mew armoured men-of-war could encounter without imminent 
risk of at annihilation. A twelvemonth will see all orders 
executed, and then the Northern States, besides 104 sailing 
vessels of no account, will dispose of the following fleet :— 

Sream VESSELS. 


three years ago, that 











Description. Number. Guns. Tons. 

Serew frigates ... 0... 0 nus teens, 228... -:18,272 
Screw sloops, Ist class... coe oe S . BO TE 
Screw sloops, 2nd class... - a) owe se 
Screw gunboats, (mew) ... ove ~ Ru aw BS 
Tron-clad vesse als ae eas om 5 coe 261 ... 59,808 
Side-wheel frigates am one & .. @ w 6008 
Side-wheel gunboats, (new) . oo «OD le ES We CET 
Side-wheel gunboats, (old navy) ane 5 we Il . 2,190 
Screw steamers Gummenek) oe oe 5S oo SM .. SO 
Side-wheel steamers, (purchased) oe 63 ... 250 ... 38,617 
Screw steamers, (old navy) es " Cw «ST .. S808 
Gunboats, transports, &c., transferred 

from other departments. _ ~~ © . WB . Se 





Our Admiralty, of course, is perfect, for | 


We ask any competent naval man or docky 
intendent, whose judgment is not blinded by hatred of 
Yankee vulgarity, whether that account is a bad one for the 
out-tura of two short years of work. Of course, the North 
with that fleet, even when all are afloat, is not prepared to en- 
counter on equal terms a first-class maritime Power. The 
editors and orators who affirm that she is, are writing and talking 
patriotic nonsense, only excusable by the utter ignorance of 
every American of everything outside America. For every 
ton here registered, England, for instance, could send three 
into American waters; and even then no one but the 
accountants would miss them out of the depots. Of the 
iron-clads not ten will be of any use, except for harbour 
defence, and the paucity of steam frigates is shown in the im- 
punity enjoyed by the Alabama. But of all forms of false- 
hood, that which refuses to acknowledge the real success of a 
possible rival is, perhaps, the most pernicious, for it combines 
the suicidal effects at once of malice and vainglory. Judged 
as a Russian would judge them, the heads of the American 
navy, Mr. Gideon Welles and his remembrancer, must be 
held to have accomplished a really wonderful task. They 
will, by 1864—if the Democrat s have not hanged them, to prove 
the high estimate in which they hold individual freedom— 
have provided the North with an efficient fleet for defe ance, 
with a competent transport service, and with a river navy 
equal to the task of rendering communication impossible on 
the second best system of rivers existing on the globe. We 
dare say they have filled their pockets ; we believe they have 
jobbed appointments; we are quite sure that they use quaint 
expressions, in which odd reminiscences of Scripture struggle 
in vain to escape the contamination of odder scraps of slang ; 
but for all that, and much more, they have done a work for 
which every American with a brain would pardon even 
crime. 

They are about, as it seems, to continue it. Mr. Gideon 
Welles or the naval Ahitophel whom he has purchased—and 
who, among other faculties, can write Euglish without bom- 
bast—informs Congress that, subject alw ays to its opinion, he 
intends to accept League Island, on the Schuylkill, as an iron 
navy yard, and buil d the fut ure navy, which he hints will 
be mainly of iron, in that place himself. From the mode in 
which this paragraph is own up, we are morally certain 
that somebody intends to sanction a J »b on a colossal scale 
The ironmasters of Pennsylvania are to be conciliated by a 
monopoly of the materials for the future fleet of the Union. 
We feel as certain of that as if we had heard the conference 
between Messrs. Blank and Mr. Gideon Welles’s first Aide. But 
we feel also certain that the North will possess a navy yard 
unrivalled throughout the world. League Island is on the 
Schuylkill, some hundreds of miles from the sea, and the iron 
navy will therefore be built in fresh water, in a position no 
enemy can threaten, and in the very centre of the great de- 
posits of iron and coal. It is as if the English navy yard 
could be planted on the head waters of the Tyne. The design 
is a most ambitious one, and if the North is not ruined by 
taxes, and can be persuaded that God made men and not 
Americans only, and can make her contractors ee gee honest, 
and can be induced to prefer perfection . rough and ready 
speed, the iron fleet of the North may yet be the one anxiety 
which will impose inventiveness on our Admirals and taxes 
upon our people. 





THE PROSPECTS OF SPANISH BONDHOLDERS. 

S° long a period has elapsed since Spain exercised any 

influence over the counsels of Europe, since the 
Spanish infantry enjoyed that prestige of invincibility which 
has passed from them to the Prussians, and from the Prus- 
sians to the French, that she has seemed in her recent re- 
vival, and perhaps still seems to wear the aspect of an inter- 
loper. To this her geographical position has doubtless con- 
tributed. Almost as much African as European, separated 
from her only powerful neighbour by the great wall of the 
Pyrenees, there is no nation whose interests so seldom compel 
her to meddle in the disputes of others, or whose weakness 
so little invites their cupidity. It is hardly too much to say 
that of late years Europe has forgotten her, although the 
rapil recovery of her prosperity under the wise sway of 
Charles III. might have taught us how readily nations rise 
from an abasement which is due only to misgovernment, and 
might have prepared us for that novel and perhaps rather 
arrogant prosperity which a few short years has produced. 
Yet the war in Morocco, the seizure of San Domingo, and the 
claim to be admitted as one of the Great Powers, startled 


| people almost as if a ghost had risen from its grave. The 


Total ... ss «+  . 9823 ... 1,803 ... 265,861! proofs of the growing prosperity of Spain were nevertheless 
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there ciearly legible if we had but chosen to read them. 
Even the imperfect published statistics make it manifest 
enough how rapidly and steadily she is increasing in 
material wealth. These have just been digested, and the 
results brought within reasonable limits, in a vigorous article 
in the Home and Foreign Review, and for the first time it is 
easy to realize what cause that rather tiresome Spanish bond- 

holder has to endeavour to be heard—if not for justice sake 

1 —then at least for his much asking. 


ture. Ithas been estimated to be the occupation of three- 
fourths of the population. The land-tax imposed in 1845 
was estimated to produce 350 millions of reals, or three and a 
half millions sterling. This burden was found to be intoler- 
able. The tax was frequently reduced, and in 1847 did not 
net so much as two millions and a quarter sterling. At the 
present time it has been raised to 4,000,000/., and that burden 
is supported by the agriculturists with ease. Nor has this 


pockets of the great proprictors. In 1800, the number of 
farmers assessed at more than ten reals to the property-tax 
was 677,520; there are now 2,800,000. The whole number 
of holdings, including even the smallest, is at present 
3,400,000, of which it is reckoned that not more than 750,000 
are in the hands of tenants. In Spain, at all events, the 
wealthiest provinces are those in which the land is the most 
divided. 
The commercial tables tell a similar tale. The staple 
exports of Spain are the produce of her soil; in 1843 
they were 3,300,0007.; in 1860 they were 11,000,000/., 
or more than three times as much. In the same way, the 
total imports in 1843 were 4,574,000/., and 16,833,000/. 
in 1860. Nor does this increase in the imports merely 
mean an unproductive consumption. The raw material of | 
industry scems to bear its full proportion to such products 
as sugar, cocoa, and coffee ; and, in spite of the obstacles im- | 
posed by the most protectionist tariff in Europe, the quan- 
tity of iron imported into Spain in 1858 was ten times greater 
than that imported in 1846. The consumption of coal, even | 
a greater test of the activity of a country’s manufactures 
than iron, shows a precisely similar result. In the twelve 
years from 1846 to 1858, the foreign coal imported rose from | 
73 million kils. to 217 million kils., that is to say, it trebled, 
and this in the face of a very large increase in the proceeds of 
the Spanish coal mines. 
It is, of course, impossible that so substantial an improve- 
ment in the prosperity of the country should not produce its 
result on the revenue. Perhaps, in bygone years, there was a 
real public bankruptcy in Spain. It may have been that, in 
a country so torn by civil dissension, and where financial dis- 
order had been reduced to a system, it was impossible to levy 
the interest of a debt which had become really enormous. | 
Whatever may have been the case formerly, no such excuse 
can be pleaded now. The budget for 1850 was nearly 
12,000,000/. ; ten years later, it was nearly 19,000,0002. ; 
in 1862, while the revenue is 20,310,000/., the expen- 
diture is only 20,210,000/.; and this amount of taxation is 
according to all accounts, raised with far greater ease than the 
smaller amount was twelve years ago. But Spanish pride 
aims rather at display than integrity. This last is but a 
homely virtue. The blue-blood hidalgo will pay his debts, if| 
1 he can do so without stinting himself of his bravery; but if it 
implies wearing russet instead of silk and feathers, the sacrifice | 
is too great for him. The obligation has, however, been 
' recognized, and the sum set apart this year for the satis- 
faction of the claims of the public creditor is nearly four times 
what it was in 1850; but so also is the other expenditure of 
the nation. In that of every department of the Government 
there is an increase, notably in that of the Treasury. It is | 
not our business to quarrel with this system. Much of it may | 
be necessary, still more may be productive; but there is an 
old maxim which says you should be just before you are 
generous, and a lofty-minded people should think any amount 
of material prosperity too dearly bought at the expense of their 


i honour. 
i! And, in fact, the Spaniards are without excuse in this mat- | 
ter. The so-called compromise, by which the Government | 

| 


pretends to stand, was but a high-handed act of arbitrary 
power against which the creditors of Spain have always pro- 
tested. Almost every eminent jurist in Madrid has publicly 
so advised them over and over again; and, indeed, the ques- 
| tion does not admit of reasonable argument. But there is | 
. more probably to be hoped, notwithstanding, from the pros- | 
perity of the country than from that pride to which appeals 
are so often made. Even payment would not erase the 















The main source of the prosperity of Spain is its agricul- | 


increase in the productiveness of the land gone into the} 


its present distressed state. 
Democracy and the comparative stability of our own wiser institu- 
tions, we are rapidly forgetting that no political institutions are 
noble in themselves; that aristocracy and democracy alike are 
mere media for human action, and that if the higher springs of 
that action are dried up, nothing can save us from the same rotten- 
ness over which, in America, we so ungenerously glory. 


Christian character of that institution. 
day last an article appeared in the columns of the journal which 
is the boldest pioneer of the pro-slavery reaction in this country, 
warning the clergy against the appeal of the Emancipation 
Society ; 
the liberation of the slaves from bondage, and boldly asserting, 
on the authority of St. Paul, that Christianity repudiates any 
plan of liberation which is not grounded on the legal con- 
sent of their masters. 


[memory of the refusal, and the hardest thing for a proud man 
to do is to confess himself in the wrong. No cause is desperate 
to his power of self-deception, and, just as it has been 
observed that no one is so likely as a proud man to marry 
beneath him, so he can always persuade himself that what 
would lower others cannot degrade him. Besides, if pride is 
one of a Spaniard’s ruling passions, avarice has always been 
the other; and there is no people so impatient of taxation as 
| one with which every kind of industry prospers, and wealth 
increases with more than ordinary rapidity. The two 
great repudiating nations of the world are Spain and 
|the United States. But even the proverbial smartness 
of the States is surpassed by the scheme which the ruling 
powers of the Peninsula are said to be engaged in mani- 
pulating. Hope deferred has long ago sickened the heart 
of the Spanish bondholders, and too many of them are obliged 
to sell their stock for what it will fetch. At the present 
moment the Government is stealthily purchasing the obliga- 
tions which it has repudiated, at their nominal market price, 
and as soon as it has the mass of them in its own hands, it 
will, with great parade, proceed to pay principal and all 
arrears of interest to itself. Wise thrift and generous integrity 
will thus have kissed each other, and wisdom once again be 
justified of her Spanish children. 

We might, perhaps, prefer some claims to their gratitude, 
but let them pass. Services rendered in the hope of a return 
do not deserve it, and we poured out our blood and treasure 
on the tawny plains of Leon and Castile rather to conquer 
France than to save Spain. Besides, the benefits which we 
incidentally conferred upon her, being tco vast to be 
returned in the ordinary course of events, are naturally 


galling to her pride. JBeneficia, as Tacitus warned us, 
eo usque leta sunt, dum videntur exsolvi posse: ubi multum 


antevenere, pro gratid odium redditur. To this must be 
added the constant eye-sore of Gibraltar. But whatever 
may be the state of the aristocracy of Spain, all travel- 
lers agree that the middle and lower classes are still a 
vigorous and uncorrupted people; with the increase of wealth 
will come education and enlightenment, and as they gain a 
larger share in the government of the country we cannot but 
hope that a better feeling will arise. Gibraltar may possibly 
be ceded to Spain, but it will not be sold—still less bartered 
away to obtain the payment of debts due to individual 
Englishmen. On the other hand, it is a legitimate object of 
ambition to be again admitted among the Great Powers, and 
they will not readily be induced to receive amongst them as 
an equal a people which repudiates obligations which it has 
the means to discharge. 








ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY. 
HERE is grave political danger hanging over England. The 
collapse of the American Constitution and the rottenness 


which has been revealed at the heart of the Northern litical sys- 
| tem have, owing partly perhaps to the recent unwise comparisons of 
Mr. Bright and other panegyrists of the United States, and partly to 
our inordinate national self-esteem, become mere food for self-gra- 
tulation and pride. We thank God that we are not as other nations 
are, nor even as this Yankee; and while we are doing so, by the 
very act of doing so, we are approaching the very phase and attitude 
of national character which have reduced the American nation to 


What with pans over the wreck of 


The spirit in which the newspapers that are admitted to represent 


the higher intelligence of England treat the subject of Slavery 
fills us, we must say, with profound cousternation. 
have believed for a moment, a year ago, that the Times and 
Saturday Review would both in the same week devote their ablest 
pens to an apology, not merely for Slavery itself, but for the 


We could not 
Yet so it is. On Satur- 


ridiculing as blasphemous the notion of praying for 


On Tuesday the more cautious Times, 
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after many hesitating feelers in the same direction, fol- 
lowed the lead of its aristocratic contemporary, and set its 
foot down on the proposition that Slavery is no more at 


variance with the the Gospel than sumptuous 
fare, purple and Mrs. well ask, 
in her very telling reply to the address of the women of Eng- 
land on th to the United 


States. how it 


spirit of 


fine linen.” Stowe may 


subject of Slavery sent eight years ago 


is that, in that time our social convictions have 


managed to change places with theirs in New England,—nay, 


4 
far worse than change places, to become apologetic for the 
principle of Slavery, while theirs never did more than excuse 
the toleration of it in practice. ** Sisters,” at that time wrote Lady 
Palmerston, Lady Buxton, Lady Shaftesbury, and the rest, to the 
ladies of the United States, ** we appeal to you, as sisters, as wives, 
and as mothers, to raise your voices to your fellow citizens and 
your prayers to God, for the removal of this affliction and disgrace 
And now 
body which has as yet vindicated England from the disgrace of a 
national hy with the 


syinpathy 
every church and chapel throughout Great Britain an aspiration 


fSlavery] from the Christian world.” when the only 


cause of Slavery asks, “ that in 


for their speedy release may rise to a just Heaven,” the Saturday 
Review, tl 


indignant protest against so unholy a purpose, quotes St. Paul to 


principal organ of our aristocratic opinion, lodges an 
show how justifiable a thing is Slavery, reminds us, not without 
force, that Mr. Charles Buxton, and many others always supposed 
to be Engl 
Lincoln’s proclamation as revolutionary and an incentive to servile 


h advocates of the rights of the slave, deprecat > Mr. 





war,—and in a word contrives to express towards the slaves and the 
abolitionists with unusual force that subtle spirit of what we may 
eall Christian malignity, with which religious journals generally 
The Zimes follows its bolder 


contemporary on the same track, modestly suggesting that it 


manage to treat their opponents. 


would be much more Scriptural and Christian in the aboli- 


tiouists to preach the “amelioration of the negro” (we sup- 


pose the writer means, of his lot), than his emancipation. 


But since no amelioration is possible without interposing the | 


protection of the Government between the slave and his master,— 
and that involves emancipation,—this thoughtful recommendation 
is, in fact, equivalent to asserting that it would be much more 
Scriptural and Christian to let Slavery be where it is, and extend 
where it is not. And, amid all this direct assertion of the Chris- 
ianity of Slavery, the half million of English women, whose names 
at the foot of 
filled twenty-six 


the address of 1854 to which we have referred 


folio volumes, maintain a profound silence. 


The graceful leaders of English society cannot serve two 
mistresses; and fashion is now on the side of the Southern 


aristocracy as, eight years ago, it the side of the 
When the American ladies were passive and indifferent, 


was on 
slave. 


the English ladies were gracefully enthusiastic, and prayed in 


public places that their erring sisters might cut off the offend- | 


Now that the American ladies are obeying . these 
indifferent, heard to 
They have their reward. 


ing limb. 


injunctions, they become and are even 
murmur, ** resist not evil.” 

But, after all, the inconsistency of the English public, and the 
audacity of our own journals, are of little moment in comparison 
with the une 
thought as to the real attitude of the Divine teaching about 
Slavery. Is this new gospel of the Christianity of Slavery, are 
these good tidings that every slave is bound by Christ's law to be a 
slave for ever, rather than set himself free without the consent of 
his masters, true or not?” For ourselves we do not hesitate to say 
that no religious scepticism of the present day seems to us so 
nay, that if the Gospel were 


it would be one that neither 


monstrous and so atheistic as this; 
weighted with such a condition, 

prove. It 
importance whether we live 
a democracy, compared with whether we live 
freedom, or 


Sign nor miracle could is, speaking relatively, 


of infinitely little under an 
aristocracy or 
under a God 
Slavery. 


who loves a Devil who loves 
ing than the assertion that the Divine revelation is indifferent on 
the matter. No doubt, the Divine education of the Hebrew 
people never attempted to ignore the actual historical condition of 
the nation. It recognized, under the strictest possible limitations, 
the fact of Slavery, at an era when no other people had learned to 
impose any limitation on the power of the master at all. But one 


of the deepest principles of that political education was the | 


rtainty which is being diffused through English | 


But, we confess, nothing seems to us more astound- | 


recognition of the rights of the slave, of his claim to eventual 
freedom, of his claim to that spiritual equality in the sight of 
God which is the root of political freedom—in one word, of his 
full humanity. 


that recurs with a sort of Divine monotony, that for this express 


The Israelite is reminded, with an emphasis 
purpose ‘he was a bondsman in the land of Egypt,” that he 


might never neglect the rights of bondsmen or ignore their 


spiritual freedom. As the nation rises in the scale of civilization, 
this teaching rises into a solemn teaching that God is the enemy 
of all Slavery. ** Is not this the fast that I have chosen,—to loose the 
bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavygburdens, to let the 
oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke?” The identifica- 
tion of the Divine Will with human freedom is the drift of all the 
prophetic teaching, and if conquest and serfdom were the constant 
discipline of the Israelites, it 


the body, the terrible significance of the slavery of the spirit ;—it 


was to teach them by the slavery of 


was to break the inner yoke that the outer was imposed. 
But what, it will be said, did Christ say to the revolutionary 
spirit ? Did he instigate and justify political insurrection or the pos- 
sible liberation of captives? No; for He had to regenerate the inward 
world before the political forms of society could be regenerated. He 
proclaimed a kingdom in which all men were equal, and left it to 
dislodge Neither He nor St. 
simply 


Slavery by its own inherent force. 
Paul preached an external crusade against institutions ; 
because the forces were not yet ripe which could produce better 
But He who spoke in His first lesson to His fellow 
Lord in which Ie should 
Gospel to the poor, deliverance 


institutions. 
towusmen of that acceptable year of the 
preach the ‘ to the captives, 
recovery of sight to the blind, and liberty to them that are 
bruised,” and who said, * this day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears,” cannot be said by honest men to have lent even a 
shadow of sanction to the principle of Slavery. In giving to all men 
** power to become sons of God,” He struck at the root of Slavery ; 
—He set free not only men, but Man. 

Still, it may be said, if Slavery is tolerated provisionally at any 
era or in any circumstances by the spirit of Divine revelation, on 
the plea that the character must be prepared for freedom before the 
| outward condition is changed, how can the sudden and abrupt 

stroke of an emancipation policy which lifts at once from abject 
servitude to absolute freedom, be justified? The reply is obvious. 
If a policy like the Divine policy were possible in America, it 
would be the true one,—a gradual passage through serfdom to full 
freedom,—a complete abolition of all the wickedness of a system 
which separates families, renders marriage impossible, and education 
a crime,—a substitution of laws protecting the slave, enforcing his 
education, admitting him to property-rights,—and so forth, by the 


usual stages of a steadily emancipating policy, to perfect freedom. 
But this is not possible. The protegés of the English people are 


fighting for the maintenance and extension of a form of Slavery to 


which the Hebrew Slavery was freedom,—of a class of laws as much 
more wicked than the worst slavery laws of the ancient world, as 
modern science is superior to the science of the ancient world, 
—of a species of propagandism which aims at putting the 
true knowledge of God further and further out of the slave's 


reach. 
between 
between 


The alternative lies, as all Englishmen know, not 

| gradual emancipation and sudden emancipation, but 
sudden emancipation and a system of Siavery growing blacker 

jand blacker unto the perfect This is the 
for which the authority of Christ is claimed by our modern 
*hanr . , , wi - iai . — a ‘fratrici 

| Pharisees, who shudder with exquisite tenderness at a ‘‘fratricidal 


night. system 


| war” which only kills the body, while they prove on Christian prin- 
ciples that centuries of spiritual fratricide and suicide—for this 

ort of fratricide involves suicide—would be clearly sanctioned by 
| the Gospei of Christ, the Providence of God, and the genius of an 
aristocratic people. 





THE LAST BATCH OF BARONETS. 

T was a happy device that of James the First, for making 
knighthood hereditary, and has answered exceedingly well. 
| He invented it in order to sell a few honours without irretrievably 
offending the peers by swamping the Upper House ; but purchase 
in any direct way ended with him, and the Order, like most other 
English plants, accreted respectability to itself as it grew. The 
public sense of the value of the honour increased rather than 
diminished, and the baronetage now fulfils a very important func- 
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tion. It enables the Crown to crystallize, as it were, all forms of 
social distinction as they rise, if accompanied by wealth, without 
seriously affecting the distribution of political power. To say that 
the title has no political meaning is an untruth, as any aspiring 
politician may discover,"if he chances to stand a borough contest 
with a baronet for his opponent. ‘The title, particularly if borne 
by a Liberal, is often worth ten per cent. on all the pledges obtained, 
and saves its possessor from a world of small but worrying chatter 
about political adventurers. But this advantage, which is enjoyed 
in a much higher degree by Irish peers and eldest sons, is not, 
after all, the one. The baronetcy is, in fact, a 
recognition that a particular family either 
the accumulation of land, or the possession of wealth, or 


main 


has risen by 


| 


the performance of services, to a distinct position among its rivals, 


a recognition which, ifjtitles be worth anything at all—and they 
are not essential to an aristocratic system—it is well worth while 
to afford. Such recognition gratifies small ambitions, prevents the 
savage discontent apt to spring up between rising and risen fami- 
lies—a real social evil in other aristocratic States—and tempts the 
ambitious to achieve ends which, if valueless to a philosopher, are, 
nevertheless, very much better than the pampered physical comfort 
the bourgeoisie is apt, in some countries, to set up as its ideal. No 
other form of honour could so well secure thisend. Peers of Great 
Britain possess a distinct political power, and it has been for years 
a State object to prevent their multiplication. So rigorously has 
patronage been employed [during the present reign, that if no 
new creations were made the Upper House would, in thirty years, 
be reduced by some seventy members. The tendency is to 


confine the dignity more and more strictly to men who 
have sat in the Cabinet, or won victories of the first class, or 


accumulated wealth so enormous as to give them, whether ministers 
like them or not, an individual place in England. It is well for 
every Government to link all real and vital powers, not actually 
immoral, into the structure of the State, and the man who owns 
half a county, or can spend a million without ruin, is—whatever 
we all may say—a living force. Peerages of Ireland, a form of 
honour in some respects singularly valuable, as conveying high 
rank without individual power, are limited in number by a law 
beyond the prerogative. Knighthood might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, have performed the same service more wnexceptionably, 
but knighthood has become, from a variety of causes, almost con- 
temptible. The Garter is limited by considerations of blood as 
well as rank and service, the other orders are given only for services 
under the Crown, and simple knighthood, not being heritable, has 
been bestowed too freely, and now does not attract the class whose 
A 
baronetcy does attract them, and is, therefore, while it relieves the 
peerage, an element of substantial political strength and security — 
one the absence of which is often felt on the Continent. The 
strongest sovereign there has nothing to give except a patent, 
which, descending to all children, is sure, in the end, to be borne 
by paupers or pensioners on the State; or an order, significant, 
perhaps, in itself, but without significance for the future. Princes 
like the King of Prussia would give much to be able to recognize 
the new families who, for example, are settling Posen, without 
either introducing them to the Upper House or investing them with 
patents, which the aristocracy of birth has never brought itself to 
acknowledge as conferring a right to equality. 


success is usually achieved as their lives draw to a close. 


The last batch of baronets announced in the Globe 
evening explains the working of this wheel in the aristocratic 
machine. No Jess than six new baronetcies have been promised at 
once, but they all, with one exception, fulfil the ordinary con- 
ditions, that is, have made themselves remarkable by services or 
acquisitions, or both. Mr. Brown is one of the three greatest 
shipowners in the world, and has been an influential politician 
to boot. Mr. Baxter is, we presume, not the member for 
Montrose, but his father, head of a prosperous firm 
Dundee, and wealthy beyond the ordinary English idea of the 
mercantile millionaire. That his son, who will be wealthier still, 


in 


| induce the really distinguished 


great property of Somerleyton, purchased from Sir Morton Peto. 
Mr. Rich is an old official of some reputation, not diminished by 
the good-natured party-availability which surrendered Richmond 
to the Solicitor-General. Sir Daniel Cooper is a notability of 
New South Wales, who afforded the ministry a wished-for oppor- 
tunity of repeating a precedent long since set in the case of Canada, 
and Mr. Davies Lloyd is a Welshman, a sufficient proof of his posses- 
sion of every qualification imaginable for any conceivable honour- 
It is, of course, very unphilosophical indeed that men thus placed 
should care fora title carrying no power, and involving an irk- 
some obligation to make eldest sons, but the statesman may be 
Ni bo ly 


gland nobody wants 


pardoned, if for once he contemns the philosopher. 
can stop men from rising anywhere, and in Eng 
to stop them, and the baronetcy is simply a recognition of their 
rise to a certain point. In America the man who has acquired the 
same rank claims as his blue ribbon a preferential right to con- 





tracts—a much more injurious form of political acknowledgment ; 
and in Germany he too often becomes the unscrupulous, because 
embittered, foe of a social system which leaves him the chance of a 
victory which, when won, it yet refuses to recognize. 

The only degree now wanting to the English social hierarchy is 
one which while conferring real distinction shall last only for life. 
Social power is possible without great wealth, and no man without 
a fortune accepts a baronetcy. The honour which would distin- 
guish a great but unsuccessful man of science, or art, or literature, 
or the discoverer, or the philanthropist, without ennobling his 
family, is still to seek, and will, perhaps, never be discovered. 
Knighthood is dead for practical ends, the idea of the Legion of 
Honour does not attract. Englishmen, and an order without a title 
would not gratify the kind of ambition to which social distinction 
seems pleasant or desirable. The distinction wanted is an Order of 
Merit ; but the plan which would keep such an order sweet, and 
not to reject it, seems as yet to 
overtax English administrative ability. Yet it is not a pleasant 
anomaly to consider that, in a country which recognizes the pru- 
dence of ticketing all distinctions, no ticket can be allotted to dis- 
tinction without great wealth. 





THE FREE KIRK ON EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 
HE Free Kirk is divided in spirit on a great subject. Dr. 
3ege, at the head of the popular party, thinks that the influ- 
ence of the Kirk could be best retained or increased in Scotland if 
the dull young men, instead of “ afflicting” the country people by 
reading a “ dry, dull sermon,” would learn to deliver to them in the 
language of the moment—he does not exactly tell us what 
Sir Henry Wellwood Moncreiff, on the other hand, 
written 


sort of one. 
with a considerable party, represents the respect for 
characters, and would simply train young men to be effective in 
the use of ‘‘ the manuscript upon the desk.” So the Free Presby- 
tery is divided, and the Free Kirk isin terrible suspense. “‘ For the 
divisions of Reuben there are great searchings of heart.” The 


ak, and do 


flocks, says Dr. Begg, cry out for shepherds who spe 


| not read to them. The shepherds, reply his opponents, find that 


of Tuesday | 


they can say what is better worth hearing if they are allowed to 
write it down. Those who abide among the sheepfolds to hear 
the bleatings of the flock come with one story ; those who walk with 
the shepherds come with another. As a rule, it will be found that 
the popular “‘ demand” is for what the people consider the fresh- 
ness of words hot from the heart; that the supply which meets 
that demand is, exactly in proportion to the culture of the 
clergy, a supply of thought or feeling prepared in solitary reflec- 


tion. “It is not to be thought that I could mind the sermon, 


| when the minister could not mind it himself,” says Dr. Begg’s in- 
| dignant hearer; and the learned divine quotes a copy of verses 


ig member for Montrose, and that honour to him gives independent | 


Liberals an assurance that they will not be overlooked,—are con- 
siderations which probably did not diminish the father’s claims 
Mr. F. Crossley, member for the West Riding, has proved at once 
his wealth and his public spirit by a benefaction to Halifax such 
as has rarely been made by an individual—a set of almshouses for 
superannuated work-people, with endowments, which include the 





thrust upon the late Dr. Begg, his father, by a member of his 


flock when irate with a student who had rashly read his sermon 
in the Doctor's pulpit :— 


“ He slipped the Bible in the dark, 
Thocht nane wad see; 
Awa wi’ siccan smuggled wark, 
It’s no for me.—(Much laughter.) 
And thinking he wad no be seen, 
Did something in the Bible preen, 
But, ah! there were ower mony een 
On him that glanced, 
And ca’ed it weak and unco mean, 
What he adyanced.—( Renewed laughter. ) 


XUM 
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I never liked sermon reading, 

It’s but a dry and sapless feedin’ ; 

Sae tell yon chiel for to be heedin’, 
If he come back, 

His sermons dress in ither cleedin’, 
Than white and black.” 

On the other hand, the advocates of reading reply, with perfect 
truth, that Chalmers, Dr. Andrew Thomson, and, in general, men 
of originality, in proportion to their originality, dislike the hand- 
to-mouth system, and prefer to rely on the accumulated effort and 

veditation of many days, rather than on the accidents of time, mood, 
nd nervous condition, which must affect any selected hour in 
the day. 

We must ask leave to consider this question in two distinct 

ases ; (1), when the mind of the preacher is full; and (2), when 
it isempty. Assuming that it is full, it seems to us about as solu- 
ble a problem as would be the abstract question whether we ought 
I 1 t 
all to be frankly 
loubt a 
and perhaps he 
if he were the latter ; but it is not clearly a matter of free choice. 


communicative, or thoughtfully reserved. No 
( 


man would be more popular if he could be the former ; 
would have more in him that deserved to be studied 


If he happened to be—like the late Mr. Robertson, for example— 


and more closely to the intellectual level of that excitable physical 
organization which, in the case of the Negro camp meetings and 
Methodist revivals, merges faith in a kind of social epidemic, or 


| the contagion of raw supernatural sensations. 


neutral minds, who devote 


a man in whom the living presence and attention of other men, | 


instead of repressing, kindled the faculty of spiritual monologue, 
and moulded the thoughts into a shape that would best bring them 
home to the uplifted minds around, then, of course, the extempore 
mode of expression is the true dialect of such a nature. 
minds are far rarer than is supposed; and if, as is far more com- 
mon, the only effect of extempore habits of expression is to accus- 


But such | 


tom to a certain slipshod familiarity of illustration, to a morbid 


flux of words, to a frightful distension of the moral fluids and 
vapours in the preacher’s mind, till they exude almost unconsciously 


say, of 


in marshy pools of ragged undefined form, and damp malarious | 


influence,—then assuredly, however dull and monotonous the 


regular dykes of manuscript may be, they are an inestimable bene- 


fit, both to preachers and hearers; for they condense and limit the 
verbal vapour into some defined channel of irrigating agency. 

It will be asked what class of minds will most naturally clothe 
themselves in speech at the moment, and what, in thoughts which 
are to be merely submitted to an audience ? And the most curiously 
Opposite answers are given. “If the sermon were simply an 
address to the understanding,” says Dr. Begg, ‘I could conceive that 
A sermon, 
however, is not addressed to the understanding, but to the feelings 


the reading of it would be as effective as speaking it. 


and the conscience ; and that being the case, it seems to me that it 
would be more effective if it were spoken than read.” And Dr. 
Begg expressly cites the authority of the Roman Catholic preachers, 
who always speak. On the other hand, an eminent and most 
thoughtful preacher of our own day has recorded the exactly opposite 
conviction. ‘ A ministry of mere instruction and persuasion,” he 
says, “ which addresses itself primarily to the Understanding and 
the Will, which deals mainly with facts and reasonings, with hopes 
and fears, falls of that true ‘testimony of God,’ that 
personal effusion of converse and affection, which distinguishes the 
Were this distinc- 
tion duly apprehended, there would be a less eager demand for 


extemporaneous preaching, which may be the vehicle of admirable 


short 


reformed preach ing from the Catholic homily. 


disquisitions, convincing arguments, impressive speeches ; but is as 
little likely to produce a genuine sermon as the practice of impro- 
vising to produce a great poem. The thoughts and aspirations 
which look direct to God, and the kindling of which among a con- 
fraternity of men constitutes social worship, are natives of solitude; 
the spectacle of an assembly is a hindrance to their occurrence; and 
though, when they have been devoutlyset down beforehand, they may 
be reassumed under such obstacle, they would not spontaneously rise 
till the presence of a multitude was forgotten, and by a rare effort of 
abstraction the loneliness of the spirit was restored.” ‘There is 
something curious enough in the direct antagonism of these views; 
but all it proves is, that to some full frank minds the presence and 
sympathy of others are a direct stimulus, as well to the visionary 
power of the conscience, as to the faculty of expression— 
while to others more reserved these are direct impediments and 
paralysis. The former are buoyed up by the life of others to a 
clearer vision of God; the latter are abashed by it into a distincter 
recollection of themselves. Both classes of men must exist. 
Probably the latter are more and more numerous as we rise in the 


But, no doubt, the question thus raised is far more often raised, 
and has, in a certain sense, more importance with regard to the 
second case to which we alluded,—where the minds of the preachers 
are not full, but empty. We say the question has, ina certain 
sense, more importance with regard to the empty-minded than the 
full, because, whenever it is seriously discussed, it is an almost 
invariable symptom that the number of colourless, characterless, 
themselves to the ministry of any 
church, is becoming particularly large,—and that the church or 
“l is half-conscious of son 


denomination so afflict paralysis or 


numbness, and is setting to work to remove it at the wrong end. 
In a period of vivid life, the majority of the preachers will have 
too much character of their own to suggest the question whether 


they might not be son only a lukewarm 


1ething other than they are ; 
minority will give rise to it at all. But, as soon as life fades away, 
people look out for the cause, attribute it to some outward prac- 
tice, and suppose that by a new practical artifice they can regain 
the life they have lost. This, no doubt, is the reason why, in so 
many quarters, the rather unmeaning rivalry betweenextempore and 
written sermons comes up for arbitration just now. ‘There is a 
general prevalence of nothing to say, and a natural embarrass- 
ment as to the most decent way of saying it. The problem is: 
given, a mental vacuum, required, how to cover it over with the 
How 


shall we get a mirage of words that will look most like the w 
of life ? 


in this desert 


most pleasing phantom of mental wealth. 
ber 





This delicate problem is capable, as the mathematicians 
different find ourselves 
different imagine that 
vacuum is cultivated 


solutions, according as we 
culture. We 
decently disguised to the 
stereotyped phraseology; to 


amongst grades of 


the most 





class by the calm routine of 
the uneducated by the pert vivacity of improvised remark, 
or by what the Scotch people value under the name of * the blast,” 
by which, we suppose, they mean that surging and turgid flame of 
peroration, which the strong steady draught of popular admira~ 
tion generally produces at the close of an extempore address. 
Empty minds —and we are speaking now only of empty minds, 
—amust disguise themselves in one way for the ignorant, in another 
Flippant point and false rhetoric are the 
When 
rule for the public advantage 
should be to minimize the imposture called a sermon. And for 
we hold that the Jess successful is the attempt to 
the better for the 
to make all thoughtless empty-minded 


way for the intelligent. 
best cloak for the one, sedate common-plac¢ s for the other. 
there is nothing to say, the great 
this purpose 
disguise the public good, 
If it 
preachers speak extempore to cultivated congregations, and write 
for the ignorant congregations, that 


bably be best. There 
true. Out of the 


emptiness, 


were pe ssi | le 


arrangement would pro- 


would be less false metal passed off as 


emptiness of the heart the mouth may speak 
» down with cultivated in- 


And 


public, the reading 


only too fluently; Lut not what will g 
tellects. But this arrangement is clearly only an ideal one. 
for the present we can only say that, for th 
arrangement is far the best protection against empty minds. It 
puts a defined limit in time to the weariness of preaching, for one 
thing. The preacher of whom it was said, after a two hours’ 
sermon, that it ‘‘ was very good of him to stop at all, for there was 
no reason why he should,” would never have committed all that to 
writing. Reading makes less false show and fosters less vanity, for 
It involves altogether less of pretension in the 
And it 


leaves an opening fora practice, the objection to which we never 


another reason. 


preacher, and is less likely to nurse delusion in the people. 


have been able to understand,—the frequent and confessed reading 
of the best sermons of others by those who have no power to make 
good ones for themselves. 

On the whole, there can be no doubt that, excepting the sermons 
of our Lord, the noblest and highest class of sermons have been, 
as a rule, prepared in solitude and first written down, from the 
Hebrew prophecies downwards. The “golden mouth” of pure 
oratory seldom expresses the deepest of divine thoughts at all ; 
still seldomer without ruffling them by a certain stir and flutter 
of conscious eloquence. And extempore preaching, if really good, 
has generally the oratorical flavour. But for empty minds to throw 


seale of culture and refinement—the former, as we approach more themselves on the opportunities of the moment is gratuitous insult 
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Its charm to such | 
minds, we suppose, consists in the kind of hazard which it 
appears to 
Extempore 


in sermons, and almost impious in prayer. 


involve—the gambling for appropriate expressions. 
illustrations, and even extempore petitions to God, 
are caught at before their meaning is half grasped, and, 
often the verbal garment is left in the minister's hand—the 
meaning fled. We have heard extempore prayers producing 
as odd a miscellany of requests or thanksgivings as a juggler 
will bring out of a hat; and half the interest lies in the 
lottery. The Wesleyan minister who had begun to thank God | 
before he knew what he felt thankful for, and plunged on with, 
** We thank thee, O Lord, for that noble animal, the horse,” is the 
perfect type of the hand-to-mouth system. And the sooner men 
cease to connect the notion of anything divine with the act of a 
mental tossing-up, the sooner will a large portion of extempore 
preaching and praying cease and determine. 








PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 
[From our SprecraL CoRRESPONDENT.] 


London, January 7, 1863. 
Ir was generally expected that the allocutions to be addressed by 
Louis Napoleon to the members of the “* Corps Diplomatique,” at 
the New Year's reception, would be of a peaceful character, and 
the public did not fall short of their expectation. The words 
uttered by the man who is suffered to dispose at pleasure of the 
lives of six hundred thousand soldiers thirsting for war, caused 
this time no throne to totter; no nation got into a fever; no 
government was put off the hinges; no mighty fortune crumbled 
into dust ; the Bourse remained almost immovable ; not 
one pane of glass in any of the palace windows made to shake. 
The Thunderer was pleased to let the world take breath. The 
Prussian “‘ Chargé d’ Affaires” heard with delight that the impedi- | 
ments thrown in the way of his master were, for the all- 
powerful seer of the Tuileries, a subject of fraternal solici- 
tude. Despite the public and unqualified endorsement of 
General Prim’s conduct by the Spanish Prime Minister, } 
M. Muro was kindly made acquainted with the regret her 
most Christian Majesty felt at seeing no Ambassador of her 
Catholic Majesty in Paris. Notwithstanding the rumours 
which had become current as to the intended recognition 
of the South, nothing was said to M. Dayton of a nature to grate 
upon his ear, and he was simply asked when and how the Ameri- 
can contest would cease—a rather silly question, by the bye. In 
fine, with the exception of the representative of Peru, who received 
a sort of warning, on account of the sympathy which the President 
of the Peruvian Republic had shown to Juarez, all the members of 
the ‘‘ Corps Diplomatique” were addressed in milk-and-water 
language. 

The reason is obvious. However great the taste of the Emperor | 
for glowing adventures, he must know by this time that they do 
not always pay. The expedition to Mexico, for example, is a 
wound which will long bleed. What sort of compensation has 
France got for so many lives wantonly sacrificed, for so much 
money squandered away? The public grumble at the madness of 
the undertaking, not to speak of its dishonesty, and M. Fould is 
not probably of opinion that, on this occasion at least, ‘la France 
est assez riche pour payer sa gloire.” 

Nor is this ill-starred expedition the only complication which 
renders it necessary to rein up. So entangled, indeed, does the 
situation appear to many, that a report having been circulated to 
the effect that there would be, at the opening of the session, no 
speech from the throne, no address to the throne, and, conse- 
quently no discussion of public affairs, there were not wanting 
those who readily believed it. It seemed by no means improbable 
that Louis Napoleon should say nothing, having nothing good to 
say. M. dela Guéronniére’s paper, the France, took it for granted | 
that such was to be the case, and began to remonstrate ; where- 
upon M. Granier de Cassagnac, in the paper of which he has just 
become the editor, the Nation, flatly denied the fact, and, in his | 
own rabid way, charged M. de la Guéronniére with assuming | 
liberal airs at home, better to veil the meanness of his policy 
abroad. The fun of the thing is, that the report was at first spread | 
by the very paper in which it is now so indignantly contradicted. 
As early as the 28th of December, the following passage was to be 
read—and was evident!y not read by M. Granier de Cassagnac— 
in M. Granier de Cassagnac’s own paper:—‘ The approach- 
ing session will be, it is said, very short. If we may 
give credit to information emanating from persons worthy | 
to be trusted (de personnes diynes de foi), the session will | 


even was 


be opened, not by the Emperor, but by His Excellency the Minister 
of State, in the name of the Emperor. There would be then no 
speech from the throne, and, therefore, no address.” Is not this 
an amusing blunder? Verily, M. Granier de Cassagnac deserves 
to go cheek by jowl with M. Emile de Girardin, the new editor of 
the Presse, who, the other day, allowed his paper to announce—with 
becoming bashfulness, of course—that the bust of the editor of the 

?resse had been crowned with flowers at Athens, in acknowledg- 
ment of the great services he had rendered to the Hellenic cause. 
How unlucky! The bust crowned with flowers turned out to be 
that of M. Saint Mare Girardin. What's in a name ? 

But, to return. There seems to be little doubt that the alarms 
expressed by M. de la Guéronniére were void of foundation. It is 
announced as certain that the Emperor will deliver a spech, as 
usual; that an address to the throne will, as usual, be drawn up, 
and that the discussion of the address will commence in the Senate 
towards the close of January, and in the Corps Législatif towards 
the middle of the following month. 

Why not ? 

No stormy resistance is likely to be met in the Corps Législatif, 
composed almost exclusively of nominees, and where the Opposi- 
tion musters five men, two of whom are speechless members, or 
nearly so; whence the expression les trois anabaptistes, used to 
designate the militant part of the assembly; and still less is any 
resistance to be apprehended on the part of the well paid, well fed, 
and well trained members of the Senate. 

It is true that the senators of M. de La Rochejaquelein’s stamp 
are apt to get into a passion, and to frown even upon Ceesar, when- 
ever they think the sacred cause of the Papacy in danger. At 
them, no doubt, was levelled Napoleon’s answer to M. Troplong’s 


oO 


compliments, expressing a desire that the Senate should never 
depart from the calm attitude that befits the first body in the 
State. But really there was no occasion for this piece of advice. 
It is not easy to discover on what grounds, as matters now stand, 
M. de La Rochejaquelein, M. Ségur d’Aguesseau, and tutti 
quanti, would take up the cudgels. Wedded as they are 
to the defence of the temporal power of the Pope, they 
might have some reasons for attacking the Government in 
1861 and 1862. But the Imperial policy has, ever since, under- 
gone one of those transformations which green politicians must 
think as wonderful as the dissolving views of the Polytechnic 
are declared to be by spectators fresh from school. Once more, 
After alternately cajoling and snub- 
The priests 


nous avons changé tout cela. 
bing the Pope, Napoleon has passed under the yoke. 
have succeeded in lording it at the Tuileries, just as they do in 
the humblest cottage; they rule the Empress, and, through her, 
the Emperor. The speeches delivered at the New Year's recep- 
tions, both in Paris and in Rome, show the importance of the 
change. At Rome the Pope spoke of the Emperor, of the 
Empress, of the Prince Imperial, with a flow of tenderness which 
calls to mind the time when he never tired of expressing his 


gratitude towards the “ eldest son of the Church.” At Paris, the 
Vicar-General, who had been commissioned to introduce to the 


Emperor the delegates of the Metropolitan Chapter, gave utter- 
ance to a feeling of boundless loyalty ; and the language of the 
Abbé Buquet was so highly appreciated that the Moniteur, which 
had payed little more than common-place attention to the official 
eloquence of MM. Troplong, de Morny, and Baroche, took care 
piously to embalm in its columns each word fallen from the honeyed 
lips of ** Monsieur l’Abbé.” 

There was consequently, I repeat, no occasion for exhorting the 
senators to be calm. Far from having to call the Empire to ac- 
count for any undue amount of Voltairianism, the stanch Catholics 
and Conservatists who form, as it were, the marrow of the Senate, 
will have nothing but heartfelt congratulations to shower on the 
protector of the Pope. 

However, it remains to be seen whether Prince Napoleon will 
not take it into his head to set on fire by some bomb-like ejacula- 
tions the combustible piety of some of his colleagues —in which case 
they would have only the unhappy choice, either of keeping their 
temper, and thus failing to show that holy fierceness which so well 
becomes truly religious men; or of letting loose their zeal, and thus 
acting in disobedience to the order. The fact is that Prince 
Napoleon, to play his part well in the Imperial comedy, must be 
hard upon the clergy just in proportion to the increasing disposi- 
tion of his cousin to stroke them. Is it because he is fully alive 
to the urgency of the case, that he has favoured so publicly M. 
Emile Augier with his patronage, and that he has suffered the 
Fils de Giboyer to be performed under his auspices—a piece in 
which the clericals are mercilessly abused and jeered at? Perhaps so. 
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Be this as it may, his Imperial cousin will do well to ponder 
over the unavoidable consequences of too close an alliance with the 
clergy. 

Powerful as he cert 
hand Turin and Rome is beyond his power. 
thos 


at Perugia, without irrevocably setting against himself those for 


time in his 


Lik 


for whose sake so much blood was shed 


to keep at the 
cannot make 


common cause with 


whose sake so much blood was shed at Solferino. 

But that is not all. Ilas he yet to learn that the temper of the 
Catholic clergy in ow day, be 
manageable? Has he forgotten the characteristic affirmation of 
Cardinal Antonelli, ** Ne the 
her influence?” Does he not know to whom this saying is applic- 
able, ** Laiss 
pres quatre 
ing down before her, prelates and priests hailed him as 
senger of Heaven,” 
Chalons * the 
ranked him among the murderers of 
became ** Pontius Pilate.” 


what it has always n—un- 





ver will Church waive a particle of 


sleur prendre un pied chez vous, ils en auront bientét 
When, some years ago, the Church saw him kneel- 
** the mes- 
Bishop ot 
The moment he stood up, they 
Christ ; the of God 


and he was actually styled by the 
man of God.” 
man 


And mark to what extent priestly arrogance is fed by conces- | 


sion. 
Abbé d’Alzon launches a manifesto, which runs as follows :—* Let 
the subvention bestowed on the theatre of Nismes be withdrawn. 
To hiss is not the best way to protest against the insult; let the 


The Fils de Giboyer having been performed at Nismes, the 


insulter be famished.” 
by the Catholic clergy the right to bury their dead in a part of 
the cemetery, which they have made their own by purchasing it 


and surrounding it by a ditch. The fact of Protestants sleeping 


the sleep of death in the vicinity of Catholics is denounced as a! 


scandal, a pollution, a contamination, a desecration of the home of 
the dead. ‘The Municipal Council is terrified by the most horrible 
curses into asking whether the law is to be enforced, and the 
gravedigger grows pale when summoned by gendarmes to do his 
duty. At Rome the “ Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
assembles, and Cardinal Mathieu takes the chair, and calls imps 
of the devil any such as refuse to adopt the dogma of the 
*“ Immaculate Conception,” a dogma proclaimed, he says, amid 
the applause of the whole world. Again, the prebendaries of the 
Abbey of St. Maurice en Valois address a letter to the Po} 2, in 
which all the adversaries of the temporal power are termed fire- 
brands from hell. The 

document :—** The Church of 
through the freedom of thought, 
conscience, families through the right of divorcing, society through 


following is an extract from this charitable 


Satan labours to disturb minds 


hearts through the liberty of 
the sovereignty of the people.” 

All this is in keeping with the doctrine propounded by M. Veuil- 
lot, a priest in a frock coat, a priest without the tonsure, but a 
priest at heart. According to this candid, faithful, and undaunted 
representative of the Catholic Church, the great fault to be found 
with the Holy Inquisition is, that all the heretics were not burnt 
toaman. ‘ Had he been called upon to manage this business, he 
would have sharpened a little better the sword of persecution, he 
would have hunted down like wild beasts, he would have destroyed 
like vermin all those whose opinions did not exactly square with his 
own religious views.” ‘The truth is that wherever Catholic priests 
are not martyrs, they must be masters, and wherever they are 
masters, they must be absolute masters. Theirs 
Ilas Napoleon made up his mind to submit to it ? 
A FREEMAN. 


is an uncon- 


ditional sway. 





REPLY TO THE “ STANDARD.” 


‘To tHe Eprror oF THe “ Spectator.” 


London, January 8, 1863. 


Sir,—-My attention was called this morning to a paragraph in | 
the Evening Standard, accusing me of a sin which I could never 


have suspected any one would be bold enough to lay at my door. 
The Paris correspondent of the Standard fancies that my last 
letter to the Spectator, concerning the distress at Rouen, is a 
‘*mere verbatim translation of M. Forcade in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of the 1st inst ,” and, with characteristic honesty, he most 


indignantly takes me to task for not having “ acknowledged the 


source.” 
I was not a little astonished at this, I must confess. 


me : 
First, I felt terribly at a loss to comprehend how my letter, 


which I wrote in London on the 30th of December, 1862, could 
possibly be a verbatim translation of an article published in Paris 
on the Ist of January, 1863. 


Secondly, being perfectly sure that when I wrote my letter, I | 


had not the slightest knowledge of the said article, which, by the 


At Beaucaire, the Protestants are denied | 


* |} servant, 
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bye, was impossible, it puzzled me to the utmost to make out how 
I had succeeded in translating it so faithfully. 
I sent in haste for the number 


To unfold so strange a mystery, 
s, and I set to reading the article of 


lof the Revue des Deux Mond 
M. Foreade for the first time 


| with another kind of astonis! 


Whereupon I was at once scized 
ment on finding that there was not 
a particle of truth in the assertion so roundly set forth by the above- 
| mentioned correspondent. 

And, indeed, not one figure, not one fact, not one word is there 
in my letter over which the writer of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
may claim a right of property. 

In his article, M. Foreade very properly draws from a source 
open to all, some figures relative to the distress at Rouen, and so I 
had already done—these figures having been brought to the 
knowledge of the public at large, not only by M. Cordier, but by 
M. Pessard, a gentleman belonging to the staff of a paper to which 
Tam myself a contributor 

In his article M. Foreade very properly illustrates the distress 
of the French weavers by some facts stated in a pastoral letter 
from the Archbishop of Rouen. And so I had already done, this 
document having been published and largely circulated for general 


information and public use. 
Beyond this, the article in the Revue des Deux Mondes and the 
letter in the Spectator are essentially different, both in matter and 
| form, as any one will see by glancing at both. 
It is my impression that the paragraph alluded 
| to smells of the Prefecture de Police : that it was sent from that 
quarter, and was inadvertently inserted in the correspondence of 


One word more. 


the Tory paper. 

If so, the boldness of the assertion is sufliciently explained, and 
supplies an additional illustration of the manner in which the wor- 
But 
then I would advice the correspondent of the Standard to do what 
and to acknowledge the source.—Your obedient 

A FREEMAN. 


ship of truth is understood and practised in certain spheres. 


he preache Sy 


ALTAR LIGHTS AT PARIS IN AN ENGLISH CHURCH. 
To THe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.” 
9 Rue du Cirque, Paris, Thursday, Jan. 3, 1863. 


Sir.—Let me ask you to make one correction in your little report 
I certainly did not say that 
** dangerously like Catholic 
practices,” because I never by any chance use the word Catholic 
for Roman Catholic, according to the unfortunate practice of too 


of my sermon on Christmas-day. 
lighting our altar lights might seem 


many of the writers on the press. ‘To do so, is to do one’s utmost 
to promote secessions from the Church of England ; for if the 
Romana Church be indeed the Catholic, for which we pray daily, 
and in which we say we believe, there is an end of all controversy. 
I may also observe that it is not a canon, but a law of church and 
land which enjoins two lights upon the altar during the Sacrament 
in every church and chapel. This law was first passed in the 2nd 
year of Edward the 6th, was renewed by Queen Elizabeth, and was 
confirmed by the Privy Council in 1857. It is now legally binding 
on all the clergy. 

As for my sermon being ‘“‘mere verbiage,” your informant has 
I am sorry he was so 
As he tells about the mere “ outside of the platter,” 


the right to form and express his opinion. 
little edified. 
I may be permitted to state that the congregation of the small 
chapel to which I minister has quite recently sent 601. to the Lan- 
cashire operatives, and some 40/. to Paris charities, besides support- 
ing a most valuable needlewomen's fund, and several other practical 
undertakings, always raising between 800/. and 900/. a year for 
the services of the church. And I beg to be allowed to add 
that the effect of my “reactionary” teaching, as you rightly 
| call it, has been to win back five deserters from our own fold 
to Rome within the last two years. It will bea joyful day, believe 
me, Sir, for Ultramontane and Jesuit when my church is closed, 
and the only real stay against the Romeward current of perversion 
removed from Paris. So-called Evangelists, however well dis- 
posed and earnest, have no power to stay this current. Cannot 
you and other practical Britons understand that all men’s tastes 
are not identical, and that the teaching which brings men back 
from Rome, whether we like it or not, is not particularly likely to 
conduct them thither ?—Your obedient servant, 
ARCHER GURNEY, 
Chaplain of English Church, 17 Rue de la Madeleine. 


THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S ON SUNDAY. 
To tHe Eprror or tue “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Seeing your remarks on the Memorial of the Bishops on 
Sunday Excursion ‘Trains, I think it right, as one of the sub- 
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stute that what u to have been the 


the memorial, whether desirab not, did not enter 
my view of the matter at all. I never expected that the 
London churches would be better filled if the Sunday excursion 
nor, | imagine, was that the object 


y 


supp 


] 


£ » 
i 


oOnject oF or 


into 


trains were to cease running; 
of the various Dissenting bodies which have presented memo- 
rials to the same effect. But my own motive for adding my 
signature was simply a conviction of the generally pernicious 
effects of the Sunday railway excursions—a conviction which was 
forced upon me by the evidence laid before me. I say forced upon 
me, because, at first, I felt a strong doubt about the propriety of 
the proceeding, and was inclined to believe that it might be 
directed against the least of two evils. 

As I have had no communication with any other bishop on the 
subject, I can only speak for myself. 
that the case may have been the same with others, and that there 
are more who are not chargeable with the “* imbecility” of ** hoping 
to force the working classes into the churches by earthing up the 
paths of escape.” Few, I think, can have been as sanguine about 
the success of the attempt, as they must have been sure that it 
would bring down a great deal of obloquy on themselves.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, C. St. Davin’s. 





Fine Arts, 


THE WATER COLOUR PAINTERS’ LANCASHIRE 
RELIEF FUND. 


Tue cry of the distressed operative in the north has reached the 


. 
4 


ear and the heart even of the artist at his easel, in the seclusion of 
his studio, in its flight through the length and breadth of the land ; 
and nobly has he met the demand for succour and relief. No pro- 
fession is more dependent upon external influences, far beyond 
human control, for its success than that of the artist ; no profes- 
sion depends more upon the actual exertions of the individual mind 
and hand for its emoluments ; but in no other profession or calling 
do we find a more lavish and liberal sentiment so largely expressed 
towards distress and suffering, whether among its own body or in 
the world beyond. 

An exhibition of some 300 works of art, the free gift be it re- 


membered, of the painter, in each case, has been organized under | 


the auspices of the New Water Colour Society for the relief and 
alleviation of the sore distress now darkening so many homes in 
Lancashire and the surrounding districts. Of these 300 a large 
proportion are from the hands of men of the highest rank 
in their profession, and there can be no doubt but that a very con- | 
siderable sum of money will be raised by the sale of them. ‘The best 
thanks of every Englishman are due to the contributors, many of 
whom, no doubt, can but ill spare even the smallest portion of 
their yearly labour, and to the authorities of the New Water 
Colour Society, to whose unremitting endeavours the origin and 
successful carrying out of this praiseworthy scheme are due. 

We do not propose to criticize too closely the contents of 
this collection. 
anxious not to be behindhand in contributing their mite—not 


Many of the drawings are obviously by amateurs 


to be outrun in the race by their professional neighbours. All 
we shall do, therefore, will be to touch upon a few of those | 
drawings which, to our eyes, are most interesting and attractive. 
Mr. Louis Haghe has three drawings here in his very best manner 
(74, 75, and 76), full of fine colour and happy arrangement of 
light and shade. The ‘‘Soup Kitchen in the Olden ‘Time’ 
perhaps, the most forcible of the three, although it would be difli- 
cult to point out a shortcoming, or fault in any of them. C1 
Mr. Haghe hangs a little drawing by a Miss or Mrs. Deakin, | 
which at the first glance we took for one of old David’s; itis a 
fresh breezy bit of heather-covered moorland scenery, capital in 
effect, but a little wanting in vigour. Mr. Green is another new 
name to us, but one which we hope to see many times again. Ilis 
Some 


18s, 


ose by 


** Wreck” is most praiseworthy in design and execution. 
children playing on the shore are attracted by the floating timbers 
washed on the beach from the wreck of some coaster, and are 
dabbling in the sea with naked feet and legs, trying to haul the 
spars up ‘high and dry.” The drawing of the children is most 
admirable, and the colour of the drawing, as a whole, is good, 
though wanting in concentration of effect, and in a due balance of 
black and white. 
Mr. Goodall sends (or rather gives), three exquisite Brittany 
studies, better in colour and feeling than his finished pictures, ten 
times over, to our thinking. The middle one, “* Old Jerome,” 
a quaint old figure, smoking his pipe with evident enjoyment, is 


SPE 


' 
one 


But it is not impossible | 


| Slaves to the rule of xil admirari, 
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» perfect as a study of character and of the picturesque attire 


1e Breton pe t 


*Cast Away,” by 


Vay 
l hh 


Mr. Harrison, we must confess, disappointed 
us very much. We had seen in several abl ices of this exhibi- 
tion such decided praise of this drav ing, can ¢ nly feel 
a work of art 


more strongly than ever that no two men can see 
with the same eyes. ‘To us this drawing is hard and lustreless in 
colour, and stiff and unnatural in arrangement and design. The 
of an arching wave, which 


drowned sailor lies under the 
looks as though it were cut out of solid stone, and never could 
‘There is a want of knowledge 


curve 


a 


break over him by any possibility. 
and careful study of the action and moulding of waves about this 
work which to us is most palpable. 

Mr. Maddox Brown's * Mauvais Sujet,” 
little school-girl, is a perfect example of what has been so aptly 
termed ‘cripple painting.” Every action distorted and falsified ; 
Nature seized by main force, and squeezed and cramped into hide- 


a 


n exceedingly dirty 
ous and unwonted postures. In this drawing, for example, the 
figure is stiff and unreal, and every spot of dirt or daub of ink is 
painted with painful accuracy, and dragged into vulgar prominence. 
Mr. Brown is the king of cripple painters, and he revels in the 
knowledge of his powers in that particular. What a relief it is to 
turn from this drawing to Miss Farmer's ‘*Saying a Lesson” (266), 

| which, if not particularly forcible, is pleasant and pretty, and cer- 

tainly incomparably more attractive. When we have mentioned that 

Mr. Corbould has a large and finished work here in his best style, 

and that Mr. Millais has something coming some day or other to 

| fill up the blank left in the catalogue after his name, we think we 

may take leave of the exhibition, only wishing the projectors a 

ind benevolent undertaking. 


hearty ‘* God speed ” in their generous 


x y . 

Music and the Drama. 
ee 

| THe pantomime season set in, as usual, on Boxing-night, and 
| since that date, the doors of the London theatres have been 


besieged by crowds such as have certainly not been seen since the 


| 


golden prime of “ Lord Dundreary” in the Exhibition days, 
| when the pit brought its dinner and out under the 
portico all the afternoon, only the state of the weather now 
preventing a similar state of things at nearly every theatre where 


camped 


pantomime reigns. In every family the time-honoured for- 
mula by which a visit to a pantomime is decided upon has 
been gone through. First, the youngest member of the 
family who has never seen a pantomime—if this essential is 
wanting, two families may unite—must of course go. Then, 


equally of course, older sisters and brothers must accompany the 
juvenile ; the same argument applies to mothers and aunts; and 
so Paterfamilias, upon whom the paying and grumbling devolve, 
convoys the whole party, which is thus built up, like an inverted 
Often the party exceeds all reasonable 
and the fact that omnibus owners ever 
discard unstreetworthy vehicles is demonstrated for once by the 
appalling breakdowns of revived chartered for the 
The pantomime once commenced, Dulce est desipere is 


pyramid, on its apex. 
carriage or cab limits; 
those and 
occasion, 
the motto adopted by all, the occasion being one included in 
even the most exclusive definition of in /oco. People whose dignity 
would be compromised for ever by anything more than a bland and 
vacant smile for eleven months in the year, deport themselves 
more like hungry hyznas, than respectable members of society. 
who would faintly praise Mr. 
Gye’s ** coronation scenes’ in Le Prephéte, go into ecstacies about 
“the most g¢ The 
heart of the Italian Opera-goer, hardened to stone by the harrow- 
ing agonies of Verdi's heroines, feels a real thrill of sympathy for 


rgeous transformation scene ever produced.” 


the much-tormented Pantaloon, while the musical Pharisee, 
the devotee of Beethoven, and his “deaf quartets,” nods his 
head joyously as the strains of the “ Perfect Cure” emerge 


These, in fact, are the real objects 
] 


from the farrago of the music. 

of pantomime, and as long as they are attained, the means are, to 
This is done at nearly all the theatres, 
and nearly all the pantomim ily likeness—even 
those few which are not written by the ubiquitous Mr. Byron. At 
still obtains, an amphibious style of com- 


a great extent, immaterial. 
bear a strong fa 


the Strand *“ burlesque ” 
position which generally possesses neither merit as original nor wit 
as parody; at the Olympic and Haymarket “ extravaganza” is 
the order of the day; but at the other theatres legitimate panto- 
mime seems rising again in popular favour, Covent Garden and 
Daury Lane being, of course, the two great centres of attraction. 
The former theatre, which before its invasion in 1847 by Italian 
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itation of being t#e pantomime theati is | 
l prestige, Eneli ra serving to break 


to the harlequ Drury | 


ra, ¢ 


opel yYV: i 
certainly recovering its ol h op 
muse linade; whik 


l glory had fled, seems this year barely to 


ie 


r 
rte 


the fall fr 






un the loft 
her the depa 


¢ 
” 
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Certainly Mr. Laman Blanchard, who has con- 
1 his powers on one effort, has an advantage over Mr. 


for whose puns some half a score rival managers must have 


the pantomime 
centrat 


Byron, 





cagerly drawn lots, while the novelty of Mr. Falconer’s decora- 
tions and the established fame of Miss Lydia Thompson's dancing 
are of great eff but, on the whole, as an artistically-devised 


legitimate pantomime, magnificently got up, and—though diluted | 


in point of wit—replete with humour and fun of all kinds in action, 
y and the Beast” 
carry off the palm for this year, the question certainly resting between 
t The old nursery tale is well worked up, the veteran 
Mr. Payne creation” of ** Squire Tiddlywinks ;” 
of the most agreeable and cour- 


will enable Covent Garden to 


Mr. Byron's * Beaut 


hose two | 


10US8es. 


almost makes a “ 


** The Beast” is, altogether, one 

teous personages imaginable ; and * Beauty,” though hardly giving 
ll the ** points” with full effect, looks her part well, and recites a 
few concliwiing lines of a sentimental nature in a style that *“* brings 
the house down.” The gnomes and demons are terrific, and the birds 


ludicrous in the extreme. ‘The transformation scene is 
e, even for Mr. Calleott. The incidents of the harle- 
Deerfoot runs a race, but cannot win 


and beasts 
a masterpiec 


quinad sare all effective. 


until all his competitors are knocked down by the Clown, 
who also makes an unmistakably bubble bet on the spelling 
of the word “ra(ejindeer.” A box, labelled, “ Somebody's 
Luggage,” is opened, and found to contain a huge block 
of coal, from which a monstrous frog jumps forth, upon 
which a council of savans sits, and so on ad infinitum. Al- 


lusions to that vague and indefinite, but often quoted character, 
1 


‘‘ any other man,” are made in numbers sufficient to convince even 
the Lord Chief Justice of his existence, and always cause shouts of 
of laughter. Apropos of this sort of thing, I must not omit to men- 
tion one of the most apparently successful * hits” in the panto- 
mime. A scene is specially introduced to exhibit the despair of 
Squire Tiddlywinks at the loss of his daughter. He is discovered by 
his fireside with a basin of gruel and his feet in hot water, upon 
which “ Beauty” exclaims, with overwhelming pathos, ‘‘ And in hot 
water, see, he Certainly a definition of 
the English idea of humour at the present day would puzzle even 
AMATEUR. 


St 


has his poor, dear feat !” 


Sydney Smith. 
LETHE. 

‘A sleep and a forgetting” is this birth ? 
Then what is life but a forgetting too? 
Where are our playmates of the early earth, 

Our childhood’s love, our faith in heaven's blue ? 





Year after year dark Lethe’s wave 
Washes us onward to the grave. 


Thief of the priceless Past, relentless stream, 
Chy rising mists obscure the morning light, 
‘The cloud-banks of thy whelming currents seem 
I'v steal the stars of memory from the night. 


As one by one they disappear, 
Like music dying from th» ear. 
[f death, indeed, be a profounder sleep, 
\ deeper plunge in thy effacing tide, 
What hope is there on yonder bank to keep 
A recollection of the other side ? 
if «il things are made new, I ween, 
\Ve cease to know that we have been. 
Give me another creed, and let me dream 
Mhat the old faces will not pass away. 
Roll back dull Lethe, let me see the gleam 
Of the returning glories of the day ; 
L, t the ol | ] Ves, b shin l the veil, 
And the old fancies, never fail. 
y be so; for, as with drowning mon, 





With ag of 
And, in a moment, live their lives again, 

‘ th may bring a vision more intense 
€ what we were and may attain 


seyond the world-encircling main. 


10 striv mies of reviving sense, 








It must be so: the form alone can change ; 
Hidden beneath the crust of Lethe’s foam, 
rhe heart awakens to a wider range, 
And brings the Past from echoing caverns home. 
Noll on, thou scornful river, roll, 
Thou canst not wash away the soul! 


+ 
Ot 


equal—certainly not to surpass—the other theatre in the success of | Ir is said that when Major-General Pope first took the command 
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| first home of Joseph Locke, 
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in 
JOSEPH LOCKE AND HIS BIOGRAPHY.* 
of the army of the Potomac to advance on Richmond, he 
decorated the locomotive of his baggage train with a profusion of 
ribbons and rosettes. The effect must have been not unlike the 
effect produced by this biography on the mind of the reader. 
Mr. Devey had a man of no common strength of character and 
understanding for his theme. 
little as to write his life in a style 


He has understood his subject so 
hich tries t 


which combine the 
pomp of Gibbon with the antithesis of Macaulay. 


If it 
within the resources of grand writing toconceal from us how useful, 


were 


sensible, and sagacious a career is really marked out by the gaudy 
streamers of this vulgar rhetoric, Mr. Devey would have effected it. 
Fortunately for Mr. Locke and the public it was not possible, 
though Mr. Locke is not, of course, improved by his biographer's 
execrable taste. Major-General Pope's locomotive must have 
looked far from impressive with a draggled favour at its safety- 
valve, smoky ribbons dangling round the chimney, and pendent 
banuers at its wheels; but they did not probably stand much in 
the way of the engine, though they marked its course with a 
certain flutter of absurdity. So Mr. Devey has not obscured the 
vigour and common-sense of his hero, though he has accompanied 
it with as feeble and flatulent a strain of oratory as ever served 
to drown a reputation. Mr. Locke was, perhaps, a more remark- 
able embodiment of the greater English qualities than any engi- 
neer of whom we can boast, partly because in him they were not 
exposed to the perturbations of what is commonly called genius, 
Shrewduess, grasp, and clear business sense he had iu even a greater 
degree than his master George Stephenson, though he certainly 
had notin any great degree the creative faculty, and canuot be 
compared for a moment in the latter respect to Sir Isambard 
Brunel. 
He was less an original mechanician than aman of clear sense 
and strong purpose, who knew enough of the mechanical and all 
cognate sciences to make the economy of capital his principal 
object in all the lines he undertook. This, at least, Mr. Devey 
understands, and has in his own pedantic way made evident tohis 
readers; but instead of writing the life of a business man in 
homely business English, he has attempted to fine away the 
substantial personality of Mr. Locke into a transparency through 
which we may see and admire the grander personality of Mr. 


The finance of engineering was his strongest province. 


In this, of course, he does not succeed, and spoils 
a by patching a very remarkable narrative 
of vigorous transactions with the very insignificant record of 
melodramatic meditations. We these remarks without 
having the least notion who Mr. Joseph Devey may be,—never 
having heard of him, indeed, except on the title-page of this 
book,—in sincere disgust at the disastrous literary results 
of his conceit; and we proceed to justify the apparent severity 
of our criticism. The magniloquent nonsense begins at the 
beginning, and goes on to the end, and is seemingly kept down by 
nothing short of actual quotation and figures ;—the only vacuum 
which Mr. Devey’s literary nature abhors being a page exhausted 
description of the home of 
hould add, to make the 
s intelligible, that Mr. 


Devey. 


good subject 


write 


of all magniloquence. Here is the 
Mr. Locke’s childhood, near Sheflield ; we 


facetious allusion in one of the sentene 


Locke's father was devoted to his garde: 

‘When, six months visited it, we seemed, even 
scarcely to have escaped beyond the steel-dust and irks 
e town. Thesnow was still white on the Derby- 
Sheffield ways it was deep dirty sludge. And the 
then untenanted, looked little like as 
though it had ever been the abode of neat thrifty industry, or the birth- 
place of aspiring and successful talent. Yet a slight acquaintance with 
its past and the ways of those who once inhabited it, eked out by a 
little imagination, enabled us to see that, sixty years ago, it must have 
been a pleasant spot enough for those to whom porticos and palatial 
gardens are not a condition of existence. Below were but two sitting- 
rooms, above but three bed-rooms ; without, was rather less than an 
acre of inclosed ground. But the grand old gardener and his wife, be- 
tween them, we may be sure, made the bestof both. Around them was 
a common, circumscribed by fat fields, broken by lean strips of wander- 
ing lanes; and only in the distance was the inappreciable moan of the 
surly streets.” 


ic— 
on 
me 


wr so back, w 


arrival, vo 
an oifensiv 


In the 


lamour oi 
e hills. 


The last sentence may be, perhaps, an imitative study in Mr. 
Ruskin’s school. ‘The “common circumscribed by fat fields, 
broken by lean strips of wandering lanes,” is a graphic metaphor, 
but suggests rather the cross section of a flitch of bacon thana 
landscape of any kind; and the mystical spirit of the last 
line jars upon this very defined metaphor. Is the distant 
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’ Life of J yseph L che, Civil Engineer, M.P. By Joseph Devey. Bentley 
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“ moan of the surly streets” “ inappreciable” in value, or in what | He is still the very Ashuerus of cont 








. >. +.| Men swear they have seen him at different at s litt 
other way? Surely Mr. Devey does not mean that it is| Mem swear they have seen him at diff 

ie ae . = removed, that they doubt each other’s accuracy. re is not a 
altogether inapprehensible, or he would scarcely expect us to} jotel in any leading town in continental Ew pe wi letter 
include it in the conception of Mr. Locke’s first home. Possibly | lying for him. To-day he is in Genoa; before the week is out he will 
he means something that affects sensation but not distinctly be at Madrid. Seek him there, he has gone off to Russia. H 

. . . no rest.” 
enough to be referred to any specific cause until more closely | 
° 2 > me ‘ Poy eLrus .) "ay wine ww? TT) 

investigated; but this is a view of the word which is sug- | Is Ashuerus meant for Ahasuerus the wandering Jew? That 


gested by the context rather than by the expression itself, | would appear to be the meng; © 
—and it strikes us as a defect in style when, as often happens | to “ Thomas Brassey” we leave » him. ome — 
in this book, we have to appreciate the value of words chiefly by | ™S how to narrate a shareholders’ meeting in the style of Mr. 
the general drift of the eloquence whose channel they are. Had 


though how far complimentary 
ik 


The following will t 


G. P. R. James. “ The travel-stained stranger of courtly bearing” 





g 
we continued our extract a few lines further, we should have | is a novelty in these regions :— 

learned that Mr. Locke’s birth was not attended by any mytho-| “One morning, in the autumn of the same year, directors of 
logical marvels,—that no portents “played about his cradle,”—that | pata ote nmton, Rare pb peed ery iy eating Sor th San 
though he constructed works, “ vast and far more important than | er sn coiiteiak, Wiis cian the mavente ol onten ‘shed 
the walls of Thebes,” he did not effect them by breathing through | exchequer in their usual humdrum fashion, the advent of a strange 

a reed; nay, that it would be false to assert that he was “ the | announced. He was travelled-stained (sic), but of courtly bearing, and 


. > mys > -_ | spoke English with a slight French accent. His was no id 
spring of « I or foster-boy of a wolf.” After this | spoke Eng lpr : : oi 
offspring of a sunbeam, or the foste y es ~~ He came to talk to them of fields in which they might re 


stroke of humour we come on the subject of coal, a valuable | golden visions which the fairy suggested to Aladdin, or w 
material, on which we might hope to escape eloquence. But Mr.| pictured to Hneas and his companions, as awaiti 
sa. a | . $< The atys rer was no less a1 - y 
Devey has an eye for the great opportunities of an unpromising | Ausonia. That stranger was no less than Mr. Cl 
ubiect. He 7. to the e segency of coal. He stalke the of the eminent banking firm of that name in Pari 
etd 7 > es. re o SERSS EHC | to invite English capital and English skill no rehabi 
Barnsley coal pits, as Gibbon walked beneath the acacias of system, which had become so discrédited in France.” 
Lausanne :—“ ‘Che price was but a shilling per ton. Coals are 
now sold at the pit mouth for four, five, and even six times that 
amount. Thousands of tons are daily hewn out and brought up 
to the surface. The consumption, instead of being confined within 
the district, is affected neither by the fitful turbulence of the 
English Channel, nor the settled sweep of the Atlantic Sea. 
Barnsley coal is burnt in the smelting-furnaces which tempered 





1 







Perhaps the worst of all Mr. Devey’s oratorical performances i 
the passage in which he paints the triumphal career of Mr. Locke’s 
corpse over his own railways, on its way to its last resting-place,— 
a passage too atrociously false in taste and feeling for extract, 
but which almost deserves preservation in books on English 
composition, as an effective scare-crow to young composers 
against the vices of “fine writing.” ‘To teach them that, if they 
































the good blades that flashed at Solferino, It speeds the Sardinian 
paddles through the waves of the inconstant Mediterranean. It 
will soon propel a locomotive within earshot of the Vatican.” 
That is a fine “blast,” as the Scotch clergy say, out of coal. 
Who would have ever thought of getting out of it the picturesque 
characteristics of the Channel, and the Atlantic, and the Medi- 
terranean, and the battle of Solferino; as well as an allusive 
contrast between the Vatican and the secular civilization of a 
railway age? 

It would be an endless task to show how windy is Mr. Devey’s 
eloquence, and how vulgar his notion of effect. He can seldom 
get rid of a weak yearning after the ring of Macaulay's anti- 
thesis. He justifies the London and South-Western railway by 
saying that “ the argosies of the Indies” would make use of the 
railway “ for the conveyance to London of the jewels of Delhi 
and the silks of Cashmere.” It is a great rhetorical artifice, no 
doubt to justify a railway by the weight of Delhi jewels which 
are unladen at Southampton; but we fear that they might ail of 
them be carried in the waistcoat-pocket of a passenger, and 
would not pay extra fare at all. 
horrid facts 


We are sorry to interpose 
like these, but even the “silks of Cashmere” 


annually imported could scarcely take two trains a~year. The total | 


imports of all Indian silks may be perhaps 200 tons annually. 

There is scarcely any piece of grandiloquence too imbecile for 
Mr. Devey. When Mr. Stephenson’s relation to the Railway 
King is mentioned, Mr. Devey hits on the grand idea of calling 
Mr. Stephenson the “ Faust to Mr. Hudson's Mephistopheles ;” 
his only idea being to indicate that Mr. Hudson was the tempter 
and Mr. Stephenson the temptee; and he might with exactly 
equal propriety have represented Mr. Stephenson as the Eve to 
Mr. Hudson's serpent. When it is narrated that Mr. Locke, as a 
boy, in a period of great unhappiness, went into the fields and | 
cried like a child, we are indulged with the remark, “‘* Beware of 
the man,’ says Bulwer Lytton, ‘who boasts that he has never 
wept.’ There are some tears more potent even than those of 
Helen; and even from them sprang a plant whose leaves cured 
the bite of serpents.” But in spite of their efficacy as tears, | 
we are carefully taught that,—as Dr. Johnson said, when 
he heard his mother’s spirit cry three times, “Sam—Sam— | 
Sam,”—“ Nothing came of it.” The observation was only 
made beeause it had a classical air; and to connect Mr. | 
Locke and the Spartan Helen looked so ingenious. Every | 
oratorical trick is put into requisition in turn. When Mr. 
Brassey is to be eulogized he is always mentioned by his proper 
name. After describing the ideal contractor, the climax is, | 
“Such a one was Thomas Brassey :” and the rhetorical adjective | 
“ Thomas,”—for it clearly is an oratorical adjective rather than a 
proper name,—is employed with much effect throughout. 
is a noble passage about him :— 

“ But time that brings slackened pace, and wealth that brings com- 
parative love of leisurely ease to most men, have failed to stop or | 


Here 


indulge gaudy and ambitious tastes, they may some day come to 
that, would exert at least as preventive an effect as any penalty 
in the penal code. 


Mr. Devey’s faults are not even limited to matters of style and 
personal taste. That he should take Mr. Locke’s part against 
Stephenson is right enough, nor does he do so on the whole in an 
objectionable manner. It would have been in better taste had 
he avoided scoffing at Mr. Locke’s broad-guage rival, Mr. 
Brunel. But it is as foolish as it is ungenerous to introduce a per- 
fectly needless sneer at a man of indefinitely higher creative 
genius than either of these eminent men, Sir Mark Isambard 
Brunel. The following is meant, we suppose, for a scoft at the 
Thames Tunnel :— 





“We laugh at folks buying a purse with their last shilling, just : 
the Spaniards have a joke about bridges over rivers rundry. But w 
have had the thing done in our day, not by melancholy knights-errant, 


but by men of science, with a dozen decorations, and twenty initials at 
the end of their names. What do these pets of learned societies desi 
A pyramid containing half-a-dozen dead kings is quite as satisfact 
a work of art as a tunnel containing half-a-dozen live tourists.” 


Mr. Locke’s reputation was deservedly great, but it would 
with the gi 


nius of 


not be enhanced by any comparison 


the elder Brunel. No doubt he had a far more cautious 
judgment, a far wiser appreciation of risks, a far keene: 
instinct for budgets than the French engineer, but thi 


two men must be judged by a totally different standard,—Mr. 
Locke by what he did, Sir Isambard Brunel by he 
The one is measured by his practical efficiency ‘for such er 
tures as we are, in such a world as the present; the other, by 
the new light he cast in every direction on the resources of 
mechanical science, and by the wonderful magnanimity ai 
fortitude of his spirit. Even in mere saving to the country, 
Sir lsambard Brunel's are far 
than it has lost by his oue great practical failure and scien- 
tific success, the Thames Tunnel. But that was not the 
advantage to England of his prolific mind. No one whi reads 
the life of Sir M. I. Brunel can endure to see the reputation of a 
more genuinely English species of ability founded on injustice to 
him. The elder Brunel was a much greaterman than Mr. Locke, 
though the works actually executed by the latter may, at the 
present moment, be the more important of the two. 


what was. 


inveutions now worth more 


main 


A man of taste and judgment might have made a very striking, 
though short volume of this life. Mr. Locke's powers were 
essentially those of a lucid, thorough understanding, and broad 
judgment, applied to economize the capital of the country in 
engineering. He seldom missed a point in husbanding capital 
and effort. Mr, Devey has given us three—only three—instruc- 
tive chapters, one on the causes of the quarrel with Stephenson, the 
second on Mr. Locke's reasons for preferring the steep gradients 
by Shap Fell, the last on the lecture delivered by Mr. Locke on 
the French and English railway systems. In all these chapters 
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the singular lucidity of Mr. Locke’s mind in grasping details, and 


yet comprehending them in a broad view of the whole practical 
question, comes out very strongly. ‘The importance of his know- 
ledge of detail we cannot better illustrate than by the following 
remarkable statement :— 

« The discrepancies between the calculations made jointly by George 
Stephenson and his assistant, and those made by the tendering con- 
tractors, were in some instances enormous. The discrepancies in the 
one instance, when taken into consideration with the absence of discre- 
pancies in the other, could be accounted for only on the supposition 
that the specifications were exact and intelligible in the second case, 
inexact and unintelligible in the first. The justness of this supposition 
they resolved to test. They ordered Locke to prepare fresh specifica- 
tions for those portions of the Birmingham division in which the dis- 


»s occurred. These instructions he complied with. The 








crepan 

discrepancies hotr tween the calculations of engineer and contractor dis- 
appeared, and tl works were let. One instance will justify both the 
directors and their engineer of the Liverpool division. The Penkridge 
viaduct, tendered lf - under the original specification, was estimated by 
the contractor at £26,000. When Locke had revised the specification, 
the very same contractor tendered for it at £6,000, and made by it a 
considerable profit.” 

Yet it was not merely in detail that he excelled, but in 
detail its proper subordination to the whole eud in view. 
When others were discussing the waste of power required 
to get a locomotive up a sieep gradient, he reminded people 
not only of the gain of power in the descent, but of the 
chronic expense attendant on keeping a long circuitous rail- 

oute in permanent repair. And this power of clearly 


way r 
comprehending all the circumstances, and this rigid subordination 
sat end—the economy of capital, was his charac- 
We agree with Mr. Devey that he would 
the Board of Works, and 


of them to his gr 
teristic as an eng 
have made an admir 
much regret that the post was not given to him. 
this, the strongest side of Mr. Locke's character, Mr. Devey 
not give us half enough of illustrative comment, and, on the whole, 
we close the life with the impression that a subject of massive, 


oines Yr. 


able president of 
But even on 


does 


though modest interest, was never more hopelessly buried in 
ignorance, gs, and conceit. 


NO NAME* 
‘No Name” may continue, but will not increase, the reputation 


secured by the ““ Woman in White.” That had a plot, of the 


sensation kind it may be, but still worked out with a skill which | 


of interest excited by a 
at Road—a plot which woke 
all men with imaginations. 


aroused just the degree and kind 
like Roupell’s, or a murder like that 
up the detective faculty latent in 
This has, instead of a plot, a series of striking surprises. That 
had, at least, one original character, the fat Italian, who, with a 
bright will, and soft heart, 
artistic combinations of crime. This has only Captain Wragge, | 
a faint and reflection of Count 


brain, determined passed life in | 


watery Fosco himself, and a 


woman who, meant to be a unique heroine, is artistically 
a failure. Magdalen Vanstone, the heroine and pervading 
spirit of No Name, is the second daughter of a country gen- 


possessed of a property worth some eighty thousand 
pounds. When she is about twenty, a petted, but 
charming girl, her father followed in a few months by her 
mother, and Magdalen and her elder sister discover, to their 
horror, that they are illegitimate. ‘Their father, betrayed 
early life into union with a profligate, had induced their mother 
to live with him till the death of the first wife at New 
should enable him to go through the legal ceremony. This 
arrangement lasted twenty years unsuspected by the neighbours, 
and almost forgotten by Mr. Vanstone himself, till a letter received 
from New Orleans enabled him to marry his wife. An uncle, 
Mr. Michael Vanstone, takes advantage of the legal difficulty to 
absorb the whole of the property, adding, with cold insult, an 
offer of 1007. to keep the girls pure till they can find for them- 
selves menial situations. His letter changes Magdalen, at a blow, 
into a determined, dangerous woman. She is a born actress, has 
discovered her power while 
and resolves, with this resource, to de 
her lost inheritance, or, at least, to deprive Michael Vanstone 
his ill-gotten gains. 

Her effort to realize this idea forms the substance of the story, 
and four successive and unexpected failures supply its interest. 
Magdalen uses her talent after the style of Mrs. German Reed, 
and with the money thus secured, and the assistance of Captain 
Wragge theatrical agent and confidential villain, commences 
her operations. She has just ascertained the residence and 


weak points of her uncle, Michael Vanstone, when he dies, 
SRD: enn eben 2 har 
* Wo Name. By Wilkie Collins. Sampson Low and Son. 


tleman, 
forward, 
dies, 


in 


dicate her life to recover 


of 





fraud | 


Orleans | 


taking part in private theatricals, | 


|dalen's legalized prostitution ? 


leaving the inheritance to his son Noel, a character on whom 
Mr. Collins has expended no small care. The man is a poison- 


an analogy kept before the reader with a success 
artistic stroke in the story Magdalen un- 
but the new heir is protected 


less snake, 
which is the most 
daunted commences once more ; 
by a housekeeper, Mrs. Lecount, widow of a Professor Lecompte 
distinguished for tiles, and aware 
that danger of a kind never explained tlireatens her master 


his knowledge of re} she is 


from the defrauded girl. Magdalen, however, is not dis- 
mayed. Employing her ability as an actress, she visits 
Noel Vanstone, discovers his character, and finally, after a 
spasm of natural loathing which tempts her to suicide, 
aud gives occasion for the finest scene Mr. Collins has 
ever described, a scene his true master Alexandre Dumas 
would acknowledge with delight, marries the reptile. Noel 
Vanstone prepares a will leaving her the £80,000, but warned by 


Mrs. Lecount of his wife’s identity, dies of excitement and fear, 
having previously cancelled his will and executed a Secret Trust 
and for the third tine Magdalen commences her never 
Acting as parlour-maid, she gains into the 
the trustees, tries to steal the trust, is baffled by a naval Corporal 
Trim, and of fever and disappoint- 
ment. H r, m ried the f the 
secret trust, and finds Magdalen, who in a passion of repentance 
to the winds, and—is happily and quietly 


ending task. 


adinittance house of 


leaves the house to fall sick 


sist is m object of 


a iwhi e, hi 
flings her own share 
| married. 

For—and this is the art defect of the book—this Mag lalen is 
no woman of high soul and determined will, whose conscience and 
heart have alike be 1 by an immutable purpose. That 

| character would be intelligible; but Magdalen is all this while a 
girl, with the utmost readiness to fall into and out of love. She 


| does not strive for her property out of any passion of vengeance, 


sear 


n 





'or sense of a justice beyond the law, but in order that she 
}may marry Frank Clare, a weak Jad, too indolent and facil 

| work, who positively resents a five years’ exile in China, 
|which is to bring him fortune, and finally escapes from 
Shanghai as a swindler, to become a wealthy landlord. Mag- 
j dal n loves this man as only woman can love, and as no 
woman ever yet loved any but the strong; yet, and in spite of 
this love, and of the heart it betrays, she marries the reptile 
she loathes,—for what? For money to marry Frank, was her 
original idea; but he had deserted her,—not for m ney itself, 
| for she herself says, if Miviiuei Vanstone had lived, she would 
jhave induced him to waste the £80,000; not for vengeance, 
| for her second plan only deprived Noe! of the fortune after his 
|} death, which she did not mean to hasten; not for justice, for 
she never asked for that; and to regain as widow the fortune 


jher husband had wrongfully acquired was in no sense justice 


She simply worked for a purpose, very valuable to Mr. Collins 
jand his readers; but having its root in no emotion measur- 
able by man. And then, having failed in that purpose, she, this 
woman of iron will and seared heart, suddenly falls in love with 
arough merchant captsin double her age, without any reason 
beyond his nursing her in fever, and loves him as hard as she bas 


in itself is not unnatural or badly managed. 


and the nature 


That 
as women will, 
yuld 


capable of \ 


loved Frank. 
She loved Frank, 
the first passion w 


no reason, 


als » be ( apable of 


for 
capable ol the second ; 
but then 

allo ligat 
tune, or to punish anarowv view 
ill, is the whole of Mr. Michael Vanstone’s offence. 


and defying 
the of a wretched for- 
of obligations,—-for that, after 


It 1S 


would not be 
l divine, ior 


it ‘sting years 


ms human an sake 


nonsense 


in these days to say that a man is necessarily a criminal because 
he declines to give up a fortune to please his brother's illegiti- 
mate family. The woman who could hate so hard and so long 


to marry a man she loathed, merely because he was the son 
of the man who had injured her, could not subsequently have 


felt a sudden and Juliet-like passion. Mag- 


as 


This character of 


dalen is the key of the book. Every other is subordinate, and 
this failing, the whole work must be pronounced a_ failure. 


Otherwise the smaller figures are fairly though sketchily drawn, 

the best, perhaps, being Wragge, the clever but small and timid 

| villain, equal to petty frauds, but afraid of violence and the law. 
| Had Fosco not been painted, he might have been pronounced @ 
creation. 

Mr. Collins has, imagine, 
but it worked out. He 
Vanstone’s marriage, while his former 

is possible; but then why pardon Mag- 
She marries voluntarily, not 
a man whom she does not love, for that is the fate of half her 
sex, and rightly or wrongly always condoned, but a man whom 


object in his story, 
evident! y that Mr. 
was living, was 


moral 
thinks 
wife 


we a 


is not 


innocent, which 
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she utterly loathes, who is so indescribably offensive to her that 
she plans suicide to escape the wedding she has herself brought 
on. The of a right Michael Vanstone’s Mr. 
Collins deems to be fraud. It may be so, though he does not 
allow for the fact that, it being an open question, Michael 


assertion like 


Vanstone may have thought himself just; but if so, why leave 
the guilty always so successful? Michael dies full of riches and 
honour; Noel dies, unpunished, of heart complaint ; and it is 
Noel Vanstone’s heir who keeps the 80,000/. after all. 

Our criticism will seem to the readers of No Name 
he pl 
ook to rivalry with the 
Ischool. The scene 


ul school. 
* , Pig “9 
cits by the window with the 


somewhat 


over severe, for they have just enjoyed the pleasure of Mr. Collins's 


writing, which, always goo, rises in this I 
best specimens of the French sensation 


which Magdalen, resolved on suicide, 
poison in her hand, resolved to die o 


In 





live according to the num 

ber of ships which pass her in half an hour, would in a French 

novel have circulatel over Europ Equally good is the des- 
ne 


cription of Mr. Noel Vanstone, though his eon 


little 
Wragge, the man who d 


rardice is perhaps a 


overdrawn ; and there are half soliloquies by Captain 
‘fines swindling as “ moral acriculture”"— 
a tilling of society to educate it into charity, which are models of 


Itis not as a writer that Mr. 
ist. He is bound, if he 
in the front rank, to create 
] reco 


Who would 


light, London, half-malicious satire. 
Collins ever fails; but only as dramat 
would make good his claim to a pl 
a character which the world sha! 
number of living beings. 
ever come across her; 
similar creation, Edith Dombey? 


we 
enize as an addition to the 


recognize Magdale n, did he 





und who would not recognize a precisely 


DANIEL MANIN.* 


7 . wd . 
of a book, which ] l 


A Goop translation who wishes 
know what 


We propose, instead of criticizing 


Vi to 


ry one 
, 
as well as what I 


Italians are, taly is, should read. 





vive from its narrative 


our readers’ recollection of and least fortunate of 
modern Italian patriots. 

Jewish family, 
yr, and taken the 
name of their protectors, the great patrician house which gave its last 
Doge to Venice. A weak and dreamy child, with tender lungs, 


who complained, as a young man, that he was always w 


1807, 
which a century before had embraced Christiani! 


Daniel Manin was born in the son of a 











young Manin was trained by his father to a profound love of 
liberty, and devoted himself as a student to jurisprudence and 
philology, with such success that the University admitted him at 
seventeen Doctor of Laws. Married early to a woman who seems 
settled, in 1830, at Maestra, as : 
advocate, in that deep, but endurable pover 
of the Continent. With nothing to do, for 
the bar, like every other free institution, was crushed by the leaden 
the told the 
‘wanted obedient subjects, not learned men,” his real oc 


was to think out, 





to have been worthy of him, h« n 





Tty ») common among 


the educated classes 
despotism of monarch who Universities that he 
uj ation 
with the hard strong thought which was the 
speciality of his enthusiastic character, the future of Venice and of 
Italy. 
his countrymen to revolt in a proclamation, of which, fortunately 


Ilis first essay in politics was in 1831, when he called 


for himself, the Austrians did not discover the author. 
failed, and for 


The project 
meditated at 
emerging in 1838 as promoter of the Italian Railway Association. 
The ostensible object of this body was to direct the 
route through Italy instead of through Austria, 


seven years more Manin home, 


overland 





} 


sion taught the shrewd Lombard aristocracy that their it 


It 


ldone its work, 


were inseparably combined with those of Venice. was, of 


course, soon dissolved by arbitrary decree, but it ha 
and among other achievements had given the educated classes in 
Venice supreme confidence in the advocate Manin. 
Scientific Congress which assembled in Venice in 1847, he took 
a decided lead as a political economist, and on 21st December he 





signed, alone, a petition praying the Venetian Central Congrega- 
tion, an illusory representative body established by decree, to 
do its duty. The congregation adopted the petition, and Count 
Palffy of course threw the petitioner into a dungeon. The arrest 
made him a hero, the entire population defiled before his prison 
with every head uncovered, and a strange incident revealed the 
depth of the spirit he had aroused. 
existed among the populace of 
Castellani—factions embittered by 
reeurring bloodshed. The hate of the German had 

* Daniel Manin and Venice in 1318-4). By Hevri Martin. 


Martel. With an Introduction by Isaac Butt, Q.°., MP. 
J. Skeet. 


For ages two factions had 
Venice, the Nicoletti and 
annual fights and constantly 
now, 





Translated by Charles 
Two Vols, Charles 


| life.” Next day a haughty decree informed the citizens that they 


however, absorbed every other feeling, and the gondoliers, repre- 


sentatives of the two factions, secretly attended the Church of the 
Madonna della Salute, and there vowed in the presence of the Host 
to abandon their ancient contest. From that day to this the 
faction words have never been heard, for Venetians can hate only 

When, on the 16t 


Vienna had made concessi: 


the Austrians. h February, news arrived that 


ms, Manin, who had been acquitted by 
was at last 


the judges, but again arrested by the Imperial police, 







set free to commence the career v h in a few months summed 
up the excitements of a century. 


He st 


through ti 


‘pped out of prison master of Venice, and, as he remained 
1e rest of his 


man of singular humil 


Though a 


er, its conscious master. 








he had realized his own powers, and 


felt that amidst all the wild enthusiasm of a Venetian populace, 
the organizing faculty remained with himself alone. Defying the 


governor, who, irresolute granting half 


rard. 


or unable to act, kept 


concessions, he ordered the pe 





yple to arm and form a civic 


‘The people armed, and Manin calmlv assuming the post 1eVel 
i . = i 
P. | witt teanrar? bic fire } ‘ + niw +] x} 
afterwards quitted, issued his first address, ‘* Let only those who 
will implicitly obey me remain with me.” All remained, and on the 
following day Manin attacked the arsenal, turned the guns on the 
weak Croat regiments, and when they yielded, coerced as much by 
the spirit of the revolution as by force, went calmly to bed, 
tortured, as he was for most of his life, by inflammation of the 





kidneys. ‘The municipality or a provisional government, 
which received the Austrian capitulation, and left out Manin’s 


\ 


cht 


name, an omission at which he 





only smiled. con- 


vinced the municipality that the choice before them was Manin o1 


anarchy (they lost in that single night the Austrian fl which, 


7 


lying at Pola, and manned by Italians, was only awaiting the 
signal to join Venice), and in the evening they repaired to his 





unanimous acclamation, Manin was 
f San Marco. 


bedside, an l by noon, a 





President of the Repub 





For nine months he remained the presiding spirit of the 
Republic, occupied with two great tasks—the maintenance of in- 
ternal order, and the di 1 of the power of Venice so as to 





aid the general cau ly. For, like so many among his 


countrymen, Manin pos 1, with all his intense enthusiasm, an 


He looked 


omits 


English mind. ‘ays towards the practical, and, 


Jd 


from first to last, ¢ l his agents to accept any arrange- 


ment for Venice except a return to Austrian rule. Fusion with 
Lombardy, fusion with Piedmont, fusion with Italy, inde- 
pendence under French protection, independence under English 





‘tion, independence 1 


provided it would leave 


out protection; he accede 
Venice free of the 
‘anized Venice on modern ideas, 


prote lto any 
plan, 


Meanwhile decree after decree or: 


barbarian. 


e 





guaranteed all foreigners, swept away all religious disabilities—a 





Jew was appointed Minister of Finance—established equality before 


the law, and finally, on 24th March, removed all distinctions 


between the city and her territorial possessions, and summoned a 
free Parliament for Venetia. All Italy, excited by the prospect at 
once of deliverance and freedom, rose. The King of Piedmont 
Tuseans thronged on the Po, even the 
It was 


poured into Lombardy, th 
foul despotism at Naples was compelled to promise a fleet. 
then that the real power of Manin first became manifest beyond 
Alone among his people he was not intoxicated by 
success, he had of Austria, 
announced, from the first, that France must be called in to meet 
Had he been seconded by Piedmont, 1859 
ght have been realized eleven years earlier ; but Charles Albert 
He had divined, or actually heard, that to be 
King of Italy he must sacrifice Savoy, and with no Cavour to 


Venice. 


measured the resources and he 


le 


the German power. 





dreaded France. 


stimulate him, he shrunk from the necessary transaction, and 
declared that ‘* God had placed Italy in a position which made her 
suffice to herself alone.” Italy paid for that self-confidence by Novara 
and eleven years more of slavery. The events of the campaign, 
Durando’s slow march, the junction of Nugent and Radetsky, and 
their descent from the Tyrol, the treason of the Neapolitan Bour- 
bon, and the capitulation of Durando, are only too well known. 
July found Manin reduced to the city of Venice alone. 

There, however, he was absolute ; 
only element of danger—the rage of the populace against the 
foreigner. The Austrians had ill-treated some sailors, and the 
Venetian mob clamoured for the seizure of a steamer of the Aus- 
trian Lloyds. Manin rejected their prayer, defied their clamour, 
and told them that he would resist their will, “ if it cost him his 


for he had beaten down the 
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had constitutional means of dismissing the President, but reminded 


them that ‘‘ We have not assumed the cares, labours, and fearful 
maintained 


the dignity wi 





responsibility of Government to sacrifice 
in our private life and in difficult times. Citizens, take your con- 
fidence, or, *, that in those who g 
but respect yourselves !”’ 
in the teeth of his own 


monarchy, 


from us at ence, 

And having so asserted his ] r, Manin, 
followers, voted for the fusion of Italy, 
President of Venic ho } lace: 
carried out. On the 11th August Charles 
and distrusted by the Mazzi 
with Venice in 
for the 


rather vern you, 


which, as a left a 


The vote was never 
Albert, defeated by the 
evacuated Venetian territory. 


ll hope 1 


enemy hlaus, 


In this emerg 


ency, 


revolt and a st, Manin pledged his life honour of 





the Piedmontese commissioners, summoned the Assembly to meet 
and create a new Government, and an need, i ords whic! 
instantly tranquillized Venice, they meet, I l govern 

The Assembly made him dictator, an ven in th ur Manin’s 
strong head induced him to dictate one c adit —the Assembly 
should dismiss him by a vote, but, till dismissed, no man 
should interfere with his action. ‘The intervention of England 


and France, from which he had hoped much, failed, and Manin 
announced hi 


people aided him to the utmost, voted funds large for Venice, and 


‘esolution not to acc spt dishonourable t ns. The 


filled up the army till their dictator had the control of twenty 
thousand regulars, fourteen thousand of whom were Venetians, 
besides four legions of National Guard. Still Manin knew well 
his weakness, and just at this moment Charles Albert wrote to 
offer him the portfolio of foreign affairs. “I think it my duty,’ 

eplied Manin, es ugh deeply touched, “to be in Veni t 
aA He continued organizing, and so completely reformed 
the finances, that with this army and 4,500 sailors in four 


l. Th se results charmed 


vussion on Manin’s pos 


months and a half spent only 580,001 
the Assemb! 
the citizens with th 
They attacked the As 
they had mistaken his character. 
power, the Civic Guard, he placed himself at 
defended the gates of the Assembly 
-e told the people that ‘ 
No wonder that “ ‘ 


ition impressel 


but some dis 
idea that the dictator was to be shackled. 
interest of their favourite ; but 


“d ord r, 


embly in the 
i aie : 
Manin desir not merely 


and, calling its head, 


sword in hand, and in an 
‘ they had sullied the renown 


Che faith of Venice in this 


indignant decré 


they had acquired.” 





man,’ says a foreign witness, ‘was inconceivable, complete, and 
absolute. (* He had neve1 l, never abused it,’ adds th 
narrator. ) I} peo] le ned to ibu him omni- 
potence and omniscience, and beli 1 1 capa ‘ gt in 
Venice from every peril, and of rescuing her from every um 

On the 23rd of March 1849, Novara w fought and 
lost, and the Venetian Assembly, rising as Italians when called 
upon have so often risen to the height of their great cause, an- 
swered the announcement of ruin by this decree 

‘The , of Reprsent S Vv In 

name of id the People, Unat i 





Austri 


r cost. For 
iited Pp yWwers.’ ” 


the 
invest 





* On the 11th April Venice was blockaded, and on t 2ith 
August the city submitted to a capitulation. Four months 
had the heroic Italian defied with a single city the whol 
power of the Austrian monarchy. Ninety thousand projectik 
had been thrown into Venice; the city had eaten its provision 


‘Men are wanting,’ says Manin ‘to carry and bury the dead 


The conflagrations caused by bombs and red-hot b alls inene se day 
by day, hour by hour. All the devotion, all the indefati le ac- 
tivity of the firemen, scarcely suffice to extinguish the aly Ow 


ammunition is exhausted ; we have no materials for making gun- 
powder. The Civic 
population of one part of the city being thrown upon the other. 
From without we have no hope!” 

The capitulation was signed to save Venice 
and then, a born monarch to the last, Manin descended into the 
streets, charged the desperate fanatics who 
the city, and restored order at the bayonet’s point. 

Manin, was excepted from the amnesty granted to 
most Venetians, the Assembly voted its President, who had rejected 
salary, a purse of £800, lest the honour of Venice should be stained 
by his starvation, and he repaired in a French vessel to Paris. 
There he lived ten years, teaching languages, dying all the while of a 
heart-disease, increased by the necessity of walking, lest the cost of 
cabs should reduce the little luxuries necessary for a a sick daughter 
and in 1859, almost his last public act being to denounce Mazzini’s 
theory that assassination was justifiable, he died, leaving a name 


Guard is in some degree disorganized by the 


from extinction, 


were trying to burn 


of course, 


| Documents published within the last ten years. 
| Vols. Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co. 1862. 


which Venetians will forget when they have forgotten Ven 
alized its last man. 


forbad Venetians to listen to 


the world when Czesarism has den 


. 
The Austrian Government offi ially 


a mass for Manin’s soul. 





MR. KINGTON’S FREDERICK 
ROMANS.* 
Dante in 


f modern history, can rarely 


EMPEROR OF THE 


1+ 
and the serious 


fail to r nize 


“ 

= 

4 
4 


this country. 


the importance of the era of which Mr. Kington has treated in 
these volumes with a thoroughness that we can but s] erly 
make evident within our present limits, and with the genuine and 
cordial earnest of a man anxious to trace the hand of Provi: 
in the course of worldly events. It is an era only second to 
that of the Reformation, as the latter will be appreciated by all 
who do not confound manufactures with civilization, sophisti 
tions with culture and ‘e, or else superstition, with a re- 
ligious philosophy of 1 individual and social duties. It 
witnessed the most desperate couflict between the true elements 
human polity, and the pretensions of that sacerdotal au- 


<5 . 
which h ral influences to sus- 


1a weak 


thority, ad trucked away its pure n 
m of 


nations, a} 


and violent sys interference with the positive 


laws and rights of 


r which had long before built 


its throne cn many waters, and corrupted itself in intrigues 
with kings and petty princedoms. ol was the fall « hat 
strenuous and ill-fated ruler which gave life and dis t 
ness to the ] rinciples ot Italian Ghibelli nism, until t ey 


ise “* Dea 





a 
Florentine epic 


received a pu e 
Monarchia ” of 
brilliant ps 


elopment in the treat 
the poet, and were incul 
least of it, in 
And the memory of that champiot 


many 1 the last tw 


books of his “ (¢ 
that splendid patron of 


ussages, to Say the 
vommedia.” 
Italian nationality and civi 
party an Eikon Basilike more 
loyal Englishman has flowed 


d ae that medieval ideal 


the empire, 
ation, 
majestic than the 


was to many of this 


bk od or any 


because to them it was still connect 





or chimera, if we could venturé call it so) of a united Christian 
Church and a paramount Christian empire, which was soon 
destined, through the clashing of the “two swords,” to be over 
thrown and shattered in the core of Europe for a time, and seem- 
ingly for ever. 
Yet Dante himself, from his position as a Latin Cat 
had failed to serutinize with sufficient rigour the begin- 
=< } hich ¢1 e . 


nings of that sacerdotal anarchy which then oppressed E 


i 


nthe Tiber and the 


and which is now maiuly confined betwe 
Gulf of Gaeta. Dante has applauded the first grand infi- 
delity of his “Lupa” in casting off her ordained s s in 





of the West” in 


barbarian powers of 
] 


and seiting up a s} 


the unsubdued and not 


By: antium, urious * Empire 


Pe er , . 
the midst cl more 





Britain and other countries. Or, supposing that there was | 
a necessary divorce, still the bonds between Rome and the East 
had been singed by the ambition of the Latin, Patriarch, and 


mainly through their defence of that scandal of image-w 


by which they had made their faith more vulnerable to the scorn 











of Saracens and of Berbers; wience a schism arose which was 
but plausil vindicated by hollow formulas and contemptibl 

pun { l os. We do hot § Ly thes consid rations shi uld ive 
modified Dante's practical allegiat wee to his Church or Empive ; 
but they may nave been very differently regarded, and with some 
reaso y Frederick II. some fifty years earlier ; and the religious 
va inti ous to which that monarch was so vehemently goaded, 
may have Speer themselves in over dark colours to the poet 


*s the penalties of epicureans and unbelievers in all 


who d scri 


divine things within a fiery tomb, and say:,— 
‘‘Qua entro é lo secondo Federico ” 
d for his motto). But it 


uttered a word against 


the line which Mr. Kington has select 
is very notable that Dante 


the “Suabian  st¢ 


has scarcely 


rm” in his human relations; he has not 


breathed a hint of reprobation against the fierce and tortuous 


policy of his troubled government, nor ag: the wild 





st any ol 
outbursts of passion and violence, with which he was so 
and if he has slightly noticed the cruelty of some of 
his judgments, this was a ~— only too subservient to the 
persecuting principles of the Vatican. (Inf. 23, 66). He, on 
the contrary, takes every fair opportunity of showing the deepest 
regard and most tender reverence for his memory, as appears 
in the canto of the suicides, where he makes the discarded 
fav urite, Peter de Vinea, epenk: of “mio Signor che fu d’onor 


freely 


charged ; 


si i de gno;” and in the treatise,‘ De Vulgari Eloquio,” y where he so 
. * History of Frederick | the Second Emperor of the Romans: from ¢ _— ticles and 





By T. L. Kington, M.A., In Two 
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emphatically commends his patronage of the nascent language | the priests against itself, against the Paterines and the Albigenses. 
and the minstrelsy of Italy and Sicily. We seem thus to have a | On both sides was the fanatical fury of those who covet heaven or 


respectable authority for taking the most moderate possible view 
of Frederick’s much abused character, and for not imputing even 
gross offences in him to the same radical depravity that they 
might have shown in any sovereign who had not reigned per- 
petually in such perils and perplexities. 

But the character of this remarkable sovereign is earnestly 
scrutinized, rather than it is judged with confidence, by Mr. King, 
ton. In reviewing his public measures and their antecedents, the 
author is disposed to do large homage to the maxim, Salus 
reipublica lex suprema. He bears in mind, tao, that Frederick 
was an earthly sovereign, bound to do all justice to the Moslem 
enemies or subjects whom the voice of the Church was always 
urging him to fight down, and not to spare, and to reclaim by 
violence. It is with these convictions he seems to write the fol- 
lowing paragraph, among others :— 

* He placed his chief trust, during the last year of his life, in Moham- 
medans, finding the votaries of his own creed untrustworthy. Thus, in 
April, it was discovered that the Inspector of Prisons at Bari was pro- 
posing to allow the captives there to escape. The Emperor instantly 
sent down his fiscal advocate, Andrew of Capua, with a dozen cross- 
bowmen. Three days later justice was done at Bari, where Matthew 
Spinello, the Apulian chronicler, happened to be. ‘The traitorous 
inspector, with ten of his servants, was quartered; a Lombard count, 
two Florentines, and William of Tocco, a high official, were all beheaded. 
The castle of Bari was thenceforward entrusted to a Saracen, from 
Lucera. In September a Saracen was slain at Barletta, and 
the murderer was screened from justice by the citizens: two of them 
were laden with chains, and their town was fined a thousand 
Augustals.” 

This was a stern kind of justice; but was suited to save a 
despot from the infamy that has been incurred by a Ferdinand 
anda Philip. By the side of his unrelenting severities against 
state criminals, and the permanent martial law which he en- 
forced in those tremendous conflicts, we find traces of a remark- 
able meekness in regard to the merely personal affronts or 
audacities by which he was sometim2s wounded. ‘Thus we 
read about the siege of Vicenza, in 1236 :— 

“The Emperor had no wish to damage the town, knowing that Azzo 
was the only guilty rebel: he first tried a parley, promising the towns- 
men their lives and their goods. Nothing could be gained; Eccelin 
therefore advised the Emperor to storm the place, which was done on 
the 1st of November. . . . . . The Germans and Veronese showed no 
mercy ; the whole city was soon the scene of murder, rape, and robbery. 
No age or sex was spared; the bell-tower was fired, and one of its 
guards was killed by a fall from its top. .. .. . Eccelin saw a German 
noble, bent on outraging some of the ladies of Vicenza; finding the 
foreigner deaf to the word of command to quit the prey, the Italian 
smote off the brute’s head. Frederick, who was standing by, thought 
the punishment rather out of bounds; but Eccelin answered, ‘I should 
have done the same thing to you, Emperor, had you been guilty of so 
gross a scandal.’ 

This is the most creditable story we have seen of Eccelin da 
Romano ; but in the next we cite it is his master alone who figures. 
When Frederick was besieging Parma, and had reared a new city 
to take its place, as a monument of his anticipated triumph over 
the “Papal Federation” plans of those days, he at one time 
made so sure of his game, that he went hunting a day or two, 
and on his return found his “ Victoria” burnt down to the ground. 

“Bitter was the sorrow of the Cremonese, when Frederick rode 
into their city on the evening of that shameful day. They were smart- 
ing under the loss of their best men, and one of the angry burghers 
cried, ‘You, too, Emperor, ought to have your head struck off, since you 
left Victoria for those accursed sports of yours.’ Frederick bore the 
reproach in silence, knowing it to be just. His failure was cast in his 
teeth by jesters, who knew that he would always bear a great deal from 
them. He patted the hump of one of these buffoons, and asked, 
‘When is this casket to be opened?” ‘That will not be easy,’ said the 
other, ‘since I lost the key at Victoria.’ Eccelin, as it was remarked, 
would at once have sent the impudent wag to the gibbet, or blinded 
him, but Frederick only groaned, and uttered a few words of self- 
reproach.” 

This well-told anecdote is from the many and valuable ones 
which our author has taken from the lately resuscitated “ Chronicle 
of Fra Salimbene,” a contemporary Guelf monk of egregious 
courage and sagacity. The precedents of Frederick's Sicilian 
legislation were extremely severe, like that of all the Norman 
kings; but they were tempered with noble scruples, as may be 
seen in the laws relative to women. It is needless to say that the 
wars in which the Emperor's life terminated were waged with a 
ferocity only matched by those against helots or gladiators. 
Each side was striving for a despotism, either civil or spiritual, 
which to itself appeared liberty, and to the other, a naked and 
infernal tyranny. The yoke threatened the greatest as well as 
the least of the antagonists. Each cause was setting itself above 
law and truth; the party of the Cesar emulating the bottomless 


fraud and cruelty for which it found precedents in the conduct of | 1363. 
i 


earth for a sect or party, and despair or blaspheme over the inter- 
ests of the bulk ofhumanity. The mind of the sovereign was embit- 
tered by the seeming claims of gratitude for the early guardianship 
of the Vatican, which he counted a perfidy, and by the oaths 
drawn from him, which he counted as imposed upon his weak- 
ness and inexperience. To rest on the chief causes of contro- 
versy among so many, the Popes had affected to take away and 
give back a crown which should have been made hereditary, 
and so capable of orderly transmission ; they had played fast 
and loose with the chances of a cementation being effected 
between the two great nations of middle Europe, and they had 
used as a puppet for mad and pseudo-Christian crusading schemes, 
the one man in many centuries who could have centred in 
himself the love and devotion of those unequally yoked races 
—that man whose very birth had been compassed, in the 
teeth of public manners and private desires, to unite the 
imperial blood of Germany to that of those Norman kings, who 
had revived a noble and flourishing state in southern Italy. And 
hence the torrent of fatal strife, which bore with it all the 
energies of a sovereign of such genius, magnanimity, and wise 
muunificence, that his presence had seemed a very elixir to all 
the best efforts of art, science, minstrelsy, and chivalry. But 
it had been destined that there should be no concord between 
the two countries, until they could in part cast off the burdens 
they had reciprocally imposed on one another, the feudal 
tyrannies which Germany had planted in Italy, and the monar- 
chical church which Italy had imposed on Germany. 

The work of Mr. Kington shows throughout much historic 
power ; but, we should not set as high an estimate on the first 
four chapters as on those that follow. The former comprise a 
very spirited and well-condensed review of the antecedents of 
Frederick’s reign, and many modern allusions whieh are always 
clever and frequently valuable ; but he has in this part followed 
the views of his historical predecessors with an implicit respect 
which disparages his originality, and sometimes, we think, his 
judgment. The scorn which the modern historian of Sicily, Amari, 
entertains for the Greek Church, finds in these pages an echo 
of startling liveliness. The work is admirably finished ; even the 
index and table of contents will form valuable chronological and 
biographical memoranda; though for the first references of an 
eager reader the former might have been better arranged, and 
the dates in the latter transferred with considerable advantage to 
the margins of pages in the body of the book. 








POEMS OFFERED TO LANCASHIRE.* 
Aone the many devices by which it is no doubt legitimate to 
foster the sympathy of the prosperous with the suffering, not 
the least effective, perhaps, is the direct picture of the trains of 
thought and feeling which such suffering awakens in cultivated 
intellects and imaginations. Some such purpose, no doubt, this 
elegant and unpretending little volume had, though it has scarcely 
| been fully worked out. Miss Craig, the editor, has accepted and, 
no doubt, wisely accepted, poems whose subject has no rela- 
tion to this end, though they are given by the authors as proofs 
of their practical sympathy with their suffering fellow-country- 
men. The whole capital and effort sunk in the volume indeed 
are bestowed freely to aid the Lancashire fund,—the paper 
by Messrs. Herring, the printing by the compositors and 
proprietor of the Victoria press,—the editing by Miss Craig, 
and the verses themselves by their various authors. There are 
very few of the poems without some poetical touch in them, 
and the majority have something more than this. In pure 
poetry, the first two stanzas of Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s poem ere 
the most beautiful in the volume; but they come down with a 
run in the last stanza, and they are less connected than any 
others in the book, unless it be Mr. Cayley’s (also showing, amid 
much that isrough and awkward, a vein of genuine poetic 
feeling), with the subject that should give a thread of in- 
tellectual unity to the book. The only poem that seems to 
us positively bad is Mrs Howitt’s, on the “Fye of God,” 
which gives so painful a sense of a protuberant pupil, glaring 
on the Universe, that we catch ourselves wondering about the 
| anatomy of the cornea, the crystalline lens, and the optic nerve, 
| and losing entirely the sense of that besetting power; making 
even the night “ light about us,” which Mrs. Howitt no doubt 
intended to pourtray. Miss Rossetti’s and Mr. M’Donald’s 


* Poems: an Offering to Lancashire. Printed and published for the Art Exhibition, for 
the Relief of the Distress in the Cotton Districts. Emily Faithfull, Victoria Press. 
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contributions have both of them something impressive; and | THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


though the former cannot compare with the peculiar beauty 
of “Goblin Market,” it expresses distinctly enough a_ lin 
of thought which the Lancashire distress naturally awakens 








Miss Rossetti wishes to give us a picture of a mind isolated amid | 


the selfish grandeurs of magnificent luxury, stirred by the very 
oppressiveness of that isolation to break its own way through its 
golden fetters into practical sympathy with the toiling and famish- 





ing milli¢ 
] 


M ss Rossetti’s imagination to put herself into th 


a strain of Ss 
situation, and she has not altoget er § 
thing of the v 
poems which are most truly in harmony with the subject, and 
also the most natural, in this litle volume, are Miss Craig's, and 
the half-jesting, half-pathetic poem by Mr. 
Miss Craig’s is full of thoughtful sweetness, and has 
ep faith 
without the mannerism of a “religious” poem, and true love with- 


There is some- 
On the whole, the 


ucceeded. 





lence of a forced attitude in it. 


the series. 
many lines also of true beauty. It succeeds in expressing d 
out being either sentimental or luscious. We have read it several 
times with sincere pleasure, each time discovering some fiesh 
insight in it. 
the lines which show how strong a hold Mr. Tennyson has gained 


There is a ‘Tennysonian ring occasionally about 





of her imagi: 
the present day, 
is perhaps even better in conception than in execution, t 
that, too, is, on the whole, good. The Jines in which the father 
sitting by the « rpse . his dead wife, is de scril ed as he wi uld 


seem to the eyes of his little boy, waking in the 








but the poem is evidently entirely her own, and 


hough 


the long night, are among the finest in the book :— 
‘The boy awoke, 

slept, and woke again ; 

loot ut of the dark, 

nt to the child. 

ght fell across the flox 





Until he seemed a 


hequered m 















Leaving the dea rtained by the dark ; 
And awful my fe and death, 
Confused, imper ndefins 4, 

Hovered about the boy, and he would fai 

Have called upon his father in the > nigh t, 


But th med a portion of the dread, 
The unappeasable, appealless, fate 
That held him, and should hold him evermore.” 
Miss Craig ha 
the tie between brothers than its conscious growth in their own 











s, perhaps, succeeded better in painting the origin of 
minds ; but her poem is the most genuine intellectual effort in the 
book, and the most closelyconnected with its proper theme. Mr. 
Locker’s final poem is one of the best of his we have seen. One 
or two of the jests are alittle forced, as they are now and then 
wont to be; but some are good, and the last verses, where he as- 
sumes his most natural character of half-tender irony, are very 
graceful. The Bishops who have just memorialized the railway 
directors against Sunday excursion trains, appear to wish to make 
the following description of the world a still truer one than it 
even now is:— 

‘ a ey eat and drink, and scheme and plod, 

And go to Church on Sunday 

And many are afraid of God,’ 

And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 
We must quote the last two verses :— 

‘I do not wish to see the slaves 
Of party, stirring passion ; 
Or psalms quite superseding staves, 
Or piety “* the fashion ;” 
I bless the hearts where pity glows, 
Who, here together banded, 
Are holding out a hand to those 
That wait so empty-handed. 








A righteous work! My masters, may 
A i ster by confession 

Scarce noticed join, half sad, half gay, 
e close of your procession ? 

The motley hue seems out of place 
With graver robes to mingle ; 

But if one tear bedews his fac @ 
Forgive the bells their jingle.’ 





No doubt we can forgive it very easily when thus gracefully 
asked ; but we think Mr. Locker would write even better than he 
does if he took less pains to force a point in every verse, and were 
contented to let his pleasant half-pathetic gossip babble on with- 
out the artificial dams and weirs. 

The volume, we may add, is very elegantly printed; indeed 
Miss Faithfull and her feminine collaborateurs prove by every 
publication which issues from her press, that in the results they 


roduce—w oT ” + Rene want aff te — e | 
P hether at greater or less cost of labour and capital, of | 4.6 of a device well known to minds whose ardour is not sustained nor 


course, we cannot tell—women are at least as good printers as 
men, 


There are fine verses in the peem ; but it is rather 


ination, as of most really receptive imaginations of 


intervals of 


L cker, which closes 


| 


1548.* 
‘Dante. Srern,” as many of our readers will b> aware, is the 
vw of Madame d’Agoult, one of the most accomplished 


srs of modern France. Born in 1805, at Frankfort-on- 
the daughter of a French nobleman, Marie de Flavigny 





snefit of a careful German education, and at an early 
| age distinguished herself for her literary talents. When twenty- 
two mp married Count d’Agoult, and having travelled for a 


considerable time in Italy, Switzerland 
| her first literary venture in 1841, in the /feuilleton of La Presse, 
) with a tale called “ Hervé.” The 
romance brought out another, entitled “ Valentia,” 


and Germany, she made 


favourable reception of this 
in the fol- 
lowing year, the success of which was such that many of the 
ich press compared it to the 
Madame Dudevant’s pen—however, with little show of justifica- 
tion. “ Valentia ” was followed in 1845 by “ Nelida,” without com- 
parison the best of Madame d’Agoult’s novels. Before publishing 


critics of the productions of 


} 


the last named work, tha authoress found herself enlisted in the 
ranks of French journalism,and contributed frequent articles to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and the Revue Indépend inte. She was thus 
at the commencement of the revolution of 1848, into 
Sharin zs with a thousand 


engaged 
| which she threw herself heart and soul. 
others the excitement of the period, he fervently 
embraced the tenets of the 
r, and while yet the 
in the streets and in the public tribune, she sat down to write the 
History of the Revolution of 1848 in a strain of glowing eulogy. 
The History was given to the world in 1851, but unexpectedly 
It was 


r passionate natur 
social republic, with its * liberty- 


equality-fraternity” banne battle was raging 


all sides that the book was a gool photograph of the 


found few admirers, even among the republican party 
} agreed on 
revolution; but probably for this very reason p2ople were not 
} warm in their admiration of it. Historians, like portrait painters, 
| when they have to deal with living subjects are expecte] to see 
many things c rule ur de rose which are not otherwise brilliant, and 
in this optic faculty Madame D'’Agoult seem; to be somewhat 
deficient. 
| Notwithstanding the moderate success which the Jistory o/ 
the Revolution met with on the part of the French public, the 
authoress wisely determined, in preparing a second edition, not 
to change the plan of the whole, as recording the vivid impres- 
sions of an eye-witness ; but merely to alter such facts and 
figures as time had rectified, and improve the style in matters of 
detail. In this form the work is now again given to the public. 
Leaving aside the political and social views of Madame D'Agoult, 


we may say at once that it is decidedly the best, because 


most lucid history of the great French turmoil of 1848 which 
has yet been published, The picture is clear and distinct in its 
minutest shades 
and the character and action of the 
copiously illustrated. It is particularly in the latter respect that 
| Madame D’Agoult’s history is as valuable as attractive. With 
, the authoress 


leading personalities are 


that fine penetration so often possessed by her sex 
draws the portraits of her heroes with a minuteness and fullness 
| of aspect which is perfectly lifelike, and contributes not a little 
to the interest of the drama, epic, and tragedy unrolled before 
the reader. 

The war in the streets and on the barricades of the capital of 
| France, in the eventful days of February, 1848, has been often 
| before described, and sometimes with more force than in the 
| sketch 3 of Madame D'Agoult; but the struggle within doors, 
|in the palace of the legislature, and the mansions of the 
| ministers, behind the scenes of the great theatre, has never been 


so well pictured as by her. The delineation, in many parts, 


|is graphic in the extreme, affording an extraordinary insight 
| into the nature cf the men and events of the period. 
|}an example of the authoress’s descriptive power we translate 
| a few of her biographical sketches. First, a striking portrait of 
| M. Ledru-Rollin. 


“The new Minister of the Interior was sufficiently gifted to become 
conspicuous in the ranks of the militant democracy ; but from the moment 
he was lifted up to the pinnacle of power, these gifts lost much of their 
value by the absence of a quality which ought to have united, and in 
some degree crowned all other advantages. M. Ledru-Rollin was devoid 
of authoritative power. Neither his private life, which he had not 
been able sufficiently to regulate; nor his sincere, but somewhat 
ostentatious patriotism; nor his open and generous, but slightly un— 
settled character; nor his more showy than solid acquirements; nor 
even his natural uprightness, too often spoilt by an excessive thirst of 
popularity, made him fit forcommand. He was quite conscious of this 
incapacity, and to escape the uneasiness which it caused to him, he made 


To give 








* Histoire de la Revolution de 1818. By Daniel Stern. 2 vols., 2nd edition, revised by 
the Author. Paris: Charpentier. 1862. 


the events are fully and impartially explained, 
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tempered by judgment. He affec iness of speech ; he used 
big words, and tried to play the despot. 1g not sufficiently stro: 

j lo i Tnable to i resnec 
to lead the revolution, he wanted to outdo it. Unable to impose respect, 


pect 
he attempted to create terror. It is here that lies the secret of all the 
contradictory actions and movements of M. Ledrus-Rollin. From the 
moment that he began to perceive the success of his tactics ; from the day 
that he saw fear take hold of the public imagination, and heard his 
name pronounced in faltering accents; from the time he knew himself 
compared by his flatterers to Danton, he fancied he possessed an im- 
mense power. The more his form of speech was in exaggeration of his 
real sentiments, and his words op sposed to his intentions, the more he 
believed himse lf a profound politician. He seemed to think with native 
simplicity that the best method to prevent a recurrence of the terrorism 
of 1793 would be a suspended threat of the same. He evidently did 
not understand that this momentary effect could impose upon none but 
the most verdant in politics.” 

The preceding must rank as one of the best pen-and 
sketches yet drawn of the the famous author of 
+: La Décadence de l'Angleterre.” Not less graphic 
greater writer, if not a greater statesman, M. I 

‘*To see this large head, too big almost for the feeb 
back with an effort as if to grasp a power which will escape ; to re— 
gard this pale and ascetic face, the high furrowed forehead, the fine, 
proud mouth, the bilious lines of the depressed temples, the eyes so full 
of subdued fire—to regard this whole form, the impression is left as of a 
long struggle ina proud soul between good and evil, ending in a victory 
of all that is great and noble over lo w and vulgar passions. But from 
the moment this head begins to speak, the picture changes, and we 
see nothing but a man possessed of no faith, Under a sea of im- 
perative formulas is hidden a deep current of inveterate scepticism, 
which is involuntarily communicated to the hearer. We hesitate; we 
suspend our judgment ; we feel an insurmountable uneasiness in listen- 
ing, and we end by either disliking the orator, or according him a forced 
admiration. . . . Though Prime Minister, M. Guizot was never 
able to divest himself of the professor, the man of Geneva, the Cal- 
vinist.” 


-ink 
character of 
is that of a 
rangois Guizot :— 


e shoulders, thrown 


1 


In strong contrast with that of M. Guizot stands the sketch 
of another hero of the revolution of 1848, whom recent events 
have again invested with some share of fame, or, at least, 


notoriety. 

‘*M. Proudhon appeared in the political arena with an audacity of 
aspect and strangeness of epeceh which struck all bystanders, and, the 
circumstances being favourable, at once fixed public opinion on him and 
his works. Born in a small village of Franche-Comté, he went 
through a painful system of self-education ; but in spite of great personal 
sacrifices, was only enabled to make the most studies. 
With the rude stubbornness of the men of his province, he first turned 
his mind towards religious questions, and occupied eng with re 


inco! nplete 


> 









on the origin of ianity. But soon after his literary 
labours took another direction, and in 1840 he addr 1 to 
Academy of Moral Sciences a memoir, in which he stated that, having 
chosen for the tbj ct of his researches ‘ one of tre « ] lest, least contested, 
most respected, and most universal things upon es arth, * namely, the rig 


he bad finally arrived at 
no such right. Ie insisted upon an ab lu 
celebrated formula, La proprieteé, t le vol, property i 
Struck by the eccentric ity of these f rms and ideas, wathinkin 1g yp , Op sle 
thereupon began to fancy that there was a profound originality in M. 
Proudhon’s writings ; and even a few more serious minds, who had 
gone through his works superficially, joined the chorus of admiration. 
They all regarded M. Proudhon as a philosopher, while he was nothing 
but a sophist.” 

The 


finish with a sketch 


to hold props > conclusion that there was 


ite negation, ex 








Madame D'Agoult’s 
of the most 


1848. 


portrait-gallery may 
the Pro- 
There is a delicious sarcasm in 


samples from 
famous member of 
visional Government of 
every line. 
“M. de 
poetical style, splendid 


Lamartine has few rivals, His rich and highly coloured 
often to gorgeousness; the sonorous flow of his 
diction, pnege nanied in speaking by a deportment and air full of 
majesty; the even march of his sentences, which come rolling on, in 
their magnificent monotony, like the waves on the sea-shore, make him 
an orator of gigantic proportions. Rarely he rises intoa passion; more 
rarely still he descends into familiarity. Neither the heat of the debate, 
nor the right of replying to an attack, ever brings from his lips a bitter 
word, or even the shadow of a sarcasm. His thought always dwells in 
serene regions, The very essence of his mind is foreign to satire, and 
to French humour in particular. He has never read Aristophanes ; he 
detests Rabelais, and does not understand either Montaigne or Lafon- 
taine. It mayalmost be said that the faculty of observation and 
criticism exists not within him, and that he is conscious only to a very 
feeble degree of the necessity of facts (le besoin de la certitude).” 

This is a very mild way of saying that M. de Lamartine is an 
habitual liar, or at least a man farmore fond of fiction than of truth. 
M. Louis Blanc express2s himself more clearly on the subject in a 
letter to Madame D’Agoult, which is given in the appendix, 
among other historical documents. “The Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion, by M. de Lamartine,” says M. Louis Blanc, “is an incon- 
ceivable romance, and the more inconceivable, as he has written 
it, I ara sure, in thorough faith. M.de Lamartine is a far too 
honest man to have the intention to deceive others; but he 
possesses the power of deceiving himself to a degree which is per- | 
fectly marvellous.” So much for the character of the minister of 
foreign affairs in the Provincial Government, the most notuble of 
all the leaders of the revolution of 1848. 

We recommend Madame D’Agoult's two volumes to all who | 





salutary medicine, w 


| the impulsive Madge rather than for 





wis! to understand the state of modern France since the fall of 
Louis PI The nts narrated do not go further than the 
election of Louis N : told and the reflections 


hat has happened up to 
view Madame 
is somewhat desponding— 


based thereon gi 
the present mo 
D'Agoult takes of m 
“the masses in France,” 
bar! 


socie ties 





which 


things 
she says. “are still uncivilized and semi- 
she says, “are still uncivilized and semi 
, and like all primitive 
entiment and imagination”—yet she 


en and 


arian (encore incultes, a demi barbares 
, led entirely 
agrees that there 
must lead to a higher 


social development. 


, by se 
progress visible, which ere long 

national life, and a greater political and 
Imperialism, Madame D’Agoult hints, is a 
hich, though very bitter, ’'rance will have to 
The thesis is 


is a distinct 





swallow to the dregs before regaining her health. 


not new, but once more well supported. 





A PRODIGAL SON.* 
Cook’s second appearance as a novelist, he having 
ands a half ago, with a story of which 
» terms, and which we 





Tuts is Mr. 
made 
ve had occasion to speak in very favourabl 
regarded as full of promise for the future. We are glad to be able 
to announce that our anticipations on this subject have not been 
disappointed. 4 Prodigal ich appeared originally in 


isof Once a We 


his début about a year 


Son, wh 





¢, and is now re-issued, with consider- 
is, in many of the most essential 
improvement on “ Paul 
the interest 


the colum) 
ible additi 
quatieedl ms of a novel, a 
Foster’s Daughter.” The pl 
is more sustained, and the progress of the story is interrupted to 
smaller interpolation of scenes which, 
intrinsi Il done, do not materially 
same time, we 


form, 
d cid d 


t is better constructed, 


ns in a separate 


extent by the 
rally ind we 


a much 
though 
advance the 


amusing 


main business of the book. At the 


have in the present work abundant evide of that power of 
shrewd and minute observation and humorous description 


Mr qualifications. The 


a story of modern London 


. Cook’s most characieristi 


which is one of 





novel before us, is, like its predeces =or, 


life; and it is distinguished by the same intimate acquaintance 
with the theatrical, the artistic, and the literary world to which 
e had occasion to call attention in our notice of “ Paul Foster's 


The whole description of the Theatre 


mutable manager, is ad- 


Daughter.” Royal, Long 


Acre, with its energetic 


but slightly disrey 
mirably done ; and the sketch of the genial picture-d 


aler, who re- 





gards all the persons by whom he is surrounded as works of the 
old masters, is a very fin i bit of char painting We are 
clad, too, to observe that the literary men who are introduced 
into the present story, belong to a type which is fat more true to 
nature than the amiable vagabond who is in Mr Cook’s former 


Cook possesses 
m whi highest 
faculty of conceiving 
and delineating r arming female characters. Paul 
Foster's daughter was a delightful creature; and, in the present 
s, Violet and Madge, th h, perhaps, they 
feeling of personal regard 
above the 
We confess ourselves to a liking for 
her better regulated sister; 
and we are mistaken if this preference is not shared by Mr. Cook 
himself. 

The only positive fault that we have to find with Mr. Cook’s 
novel is that it is not lo: This is, 
in the present case, a merely relative defect, which would have 
had the book been published in any but the 
ume shape. The story would have filled two 
volumes very respectably ; but in order to spread it over three, it 
has been necessary to print it so widely as to produce an 
effect which is far from pleasant. There is a general prejudice 
against these very light pages, arising probably from a presenti- 
ment—which in the majority of cases is well founded—that the 
substance of the book will exhibit a flimsiness corresponding to 
that which is so conspicuous in appearance. The 
very reverse of this is, we need scarcely say, the case in the 
present instance ; but we cannot but think it an injudicious act 
to issue so gooda book in a form which is usually associated 
with the idea of a very inferior article. 
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STEO-E IDON. —WHAT Is IT 
See PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE - 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, withor 
springs, or wires, and without ation. One set lasts 
@ lifetime, and warranted for m ution or articulation, | 
Purest mate ynly, at half the usual cost. Messr: s. | 
GasRIEI th shed Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, _ 34 Ludgate 1, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham 
One visit only requisite from ¢ 


GABRIEL'S “ Practice: 
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THE MINISTERIAL ALMANACK. frui 
° . } Col oil l 
A elegant Almanack, illustrated with Neary ae Ps ‘Fesuilies sequlariy 
well-exec ed Pcrtraits of Lord Palmerston, Eat lers . 
Russell, and th Rig Honourable W. E. Gladstone, and reet, P oe 





containing seme useful information, may be had gratis of | 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Be Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 


ipt for Harvey's Sauce 
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len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers > . — 
and General Outfitters. a. IE L D ST AR C a, 
Lon ‘ - i Cl ne 2, International Ex! 
City Est: nt, | li . ii 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and | USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
89, Aldgate jon pronoun y Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Oxford street Branch. | HE FINEST STA I SHE EVER USED. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford street; 1, 2,3, Hart street, | Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
Tottenham court road Branch. - ee he 4 a Cee ante 
137, 133, Tottenham court road; 283, Euston road. | ud - “ sen po a 1 by me of the most eminent 





Country Establishments, 


— a a CONFIRMS ITS SI 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


PERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 


Di NEFORD’S PURE ‘FLUID 
a — MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five 
MENT FOR OUR FRIENDS AND CONSTI- cally sanctioned te the Medical Profession 
TUENTS. To be had, gratis, of nis lly accepted by the Public as the best rea 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready Made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, : in — = p 
and Gener: ters 1 a state of perfect pu 
and General Outtitters. chenmeniie. ‘by DINNI FORD and CO., 
London Houses : London ; and sold by all respectable 
City Establishment, the w orld. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89 
Aldgate. KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Oxford street Branch, 
508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street. a * SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
Tottenham court road Branch, i COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections 
137, 138 Tottenham court road ; 283 Euston roa of the Throat and Chest. In ipient Consumption, 
Country Establishments, Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. free from ev. ry hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
ee _ the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
ccs Public Speaker and Professional Singer will tind them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 
the production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. Gd., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas KgatTINe, chemist, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 

ts and Patent Medicine Vendors in the world. 
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SAUCE.—LE A AND PERRINS’ 


Vy ORCESTERS HIRE SAUCE 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 








noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Perrys. 









The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS Y ," Ta > 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. I 5 ad PHI H . IMI o SSI B LE - 
mtinecy * . sataieitiationinitais ie ciieien 1é Greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. AQUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, | Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL, Messrs. | public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
Barctay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and | the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what 
Oilmen universally, ag The Aqua Amarella has none of the properties of 
Gyes ; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and 
when the hair is once restored one application per month 
will keep it in perfect colour. 
Price One Guinea per bottle. 














OLLOWAY'S PILLS— 
Early Means.—No part of the human machine 
requires more watching than the nervous system. Upon 
it hang health and life itself. These Pills are the best 
regulators and strengtheners of the nerves, and the safest 





Cures OF ASTHMATIC COUGHS, PAINS IN THE CHEST, 


general puritiers. Nausea, headache, giddiness, numbness &ec., BY 

and mental apathy yield to them. They despatch in a > ‘ Ime TT 

summary manner ‘those distressing dyspeptic symptoms, D R. LOCO ~ xs PULM ONIC 
AFERS. 


stomachic puins, fulness at the pit of the stomach, abdo- 
minal distensions, and overcome both capricious appetite 
and confined bowel s—the commonly accompanying signs 
ofdefective or deranged nervous power. Holloway’s 
Pills are particularly recommended to persons of studious 
and sedentary habits, who gradually sink into a nervous 
and debilitated state, unless some re storative such as his 
Pills be occasionally applied. 


From Dr. J. D. Marshall, M.D., 8 High street, Belfast. 
— Your wafers have been of eminent service for severe 
asthmatic coughs, pains in the chest, &c.” They give 
instant relief, ‘anda rapid cure of asthma, consumption, 
coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, and 
have ¢ a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per box, 
Sold by all druggists. 














ib YS, Irish end Scotch, | Gem of 
Emerald Isle, 18s. and 21s. per gallon, IMPERIAL 


Ine Company, 314 Oxford street. 
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T MPHE est TR OU SE RS for gentlemen to 
wear are those made by ELSTOB, cf 60 New 
They are neither so cheap as to necessi- 
ther, nor so dear as to 
media via 





carelessly put t 
wea thy as pur 





sers. “Ir 





ELSTOB'’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 





= COL Ol RED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS.—The dee ns for the present season co! 

I Il the new us colours ; very superior 

! , all wo \ 1. each, or three for 3 the very 

best, 12s. 6d. each, or three for 3ts ulso. the 

“ PANSEINE,” the most beautiful colour ever produc ed, 

thers suitable fur the winter season, 13s. 6d 


and many « 
ich, or three for 39s. 
BOYS FI. ANNI L, SHIRTS, 7s., or three for 20s. ; 8s., 
r three for 23s. 
Patterns sent to select from on receipt of three 
stam) 
R. Ford and Co., 


re. EIDERDOWN JACKETS 








38 Poultry, London, E.( 





for Invalid Ladies—a real life-preserver to the deli- 





Eiderdown Petticoats, &c. 
List of prices free. 
42 Oxford street, London. 











YORD’S YACHTING JACKETS, in 
cloths of all the fashionable colours, with old or 
silver buttons, anchors, &c., 21s. to 42s. each. 
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and simple stimulant. Manufactured only by ROBE RT 
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30s, a dozen. 


Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
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nearest approach to a specific fur Consu 

yet discovered. ‘The London Medical Review 

1861, states, that “ The merits of the remedy are 
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and ephemeral specifics which are daily thrust upon us 


gists in 2s. 6d., 


by self-interested vendors.” Sold by drug 
S R WICK, sole 


4s. Gd., and 9s. bottles; or of GEoncE B 
Manufacturer, 21 Little Moorfields. 


ITE ATING’S NE WFOUN NDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL is distinguished by Testi- 
monials from the most eminent Physicians, among whom 
are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &. &.; Dr. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS.. &e.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
M.D., LRC.P., M.RC.S. This Oil, eae of he- 
pave origin, is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
peutic value, in which the prescriber and patient ™ay 
bave the utmost contidence, 

Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d., pints, 2s, 6d,, quarts 
4s. Gd. and five- -pint bottles, 10s. 6d., imperial measure, 
by Tsomas Keatino, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 54 
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HUGH MILLER. 


Just pr 


TALES 


By 





wh svo 


"ANI 


HUGH MILLER. S-<BUIRGA, calor bene masmneeen 


NEW WORKS, 
THE, EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


SKE TOCHE S. 








Edited, and with Preface, by Mrs. MILLER. tg ~~ ay hth a 
j ; Il1—GOLD-FIELDS and GOLD MINERS 
Edinburgh: ADA CHARLI BLACK. 1V.—CONTRIBUTIONS to the LIFE of RUBENS 
London : postr TON, ADAMS, and CO. pr neh ga 
ODERN JUDAISM 
cerctinteieieiaieantediidameainatiatteeeteeesiaeeaeaiiaal SS | vil-vicror BUGO—* LES NISERABE Fs 
Just published, a New Edition (Fourth Thousand), price 3s. 6d. VIII NVICT SYSTEM in ENGLAND and IRE 


THE 


Edinburgh: ADAM 
London : 


LUNAR 
ITS SCENERY, 
By Rev. JOSIAH 


LONGMAN and CO. 


WORL D. IX PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


MOTIONS, ETC. The STORY of a SIBERIAN 
ROWSKI. Followed by a 


CRAMPTON, A.M., &c. EXILE. By M. Rurr Pr 
CHARLES BLACK. hid. Ite neie ee 








INC IDENT in MY LIFE. By 


iDD.H riti Medium) 


Now ready (Tenth Thousand), with Portrai uit, Svo., 10s. 6d. pirit i , post 


HR. THE PRINCE (¢ ‘ONSOR TS 


PRINCIPAL SPEECHES 
With an INTRODUCTION giving some OUTLINES of his CHARACTER. | Porson.” svo, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


POEMS: DES 


Illustrations of the beauties of Troy 
With Notes, 


By the Author of * 


London: ROBERT 


Rez udy in a few in) 


ESCRIPTIVEE 


Nuptials of Barcelona.” 
HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. ; 


ore the | of January. 


AND ADDRESSES; | itt, 2iPz ct BSHOD Wal 
7 Ss pf hor f che Li 1 . rofessor 
with Portrait t Thursday next 






CHRISTI ANITY and its EVI- 
f ner] In- 


crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. DENCES. By J iT, M.A 


AND LYRICAL. Sema ra 


enery and Sketche s of Objects of Interest. 


The PENT ATE U CH an d BOOK 


Historie al and Explanatory. of JOSAUAC Right Rev. J 


\ I 
W. CoLEeyso = B ! t Natal Part I. S 
P ( 





‘On ‘Thursday will be published, price 32s., TI PUROPI 


HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


in the TIME of CALVIN. By J 
ls. I 


) 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: — oe wide (early read 


Its ORIGIN, and an ACCOUN 


'T of its PROGRESS down to the 


EPIGRAMS, Ancient and 


DEATH of LORD RAGLAN. Modern, Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by the 


Rev. Joun Boorn, B.A., Cambridge. Feap. 


By ALEXANDER WIL erat KING LAKE, aa mber for the Borough of Bridgewatet Just ready. 


Vols. I. and LL, bringing 


To be complete 


e Events to the Close of the Battle of the Alma. 
1in Four os olumes Octavo. 





NARRATIVE of a SECRET 








— | MISSION to DANISH ISLANDS in 1808, _ By the 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. Rev. J. Rover Edited from the Author's MS. by his 
mal Seer Nie POPS A AEE SAA, | v, A. Faas rk. Square feap. 8vo. 
——-—- ——— 
On 20th January will be publishe l, 10 


LAU RENCE STRUILBY ; Ob- 
ty Years 


Ebronicles of Carlingford ; serrations oad, Experiences dasiog 7. 
] i 


SALEM 


+ | of Bus Liie in Australia “E lites yy the Rev. J 
+ H A P E I } Granam. Feap., 8vo., 3s. Gd. On Thursday next. 
< Je | P . ’ 


11. 


Originally published in ** BLAcKwoop’s MaGazrve.” tAxTQ ms 
ee ee ee ote be The PRINC E CON SORT’S 
In Two Volumes, Post Octavo. | F aa MS ; n Agri ural Memoir. Prepared with the 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. on u a Masion of He A Majesty th : QueEs, by 





Works, for circulation in Villa 
subscription :— 


Fifty Volumes ditto 





CHARLES E DW AR D 











DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION Tt 


MAJESTY. 


The only ATLAS for which a PRIZE MEDAI 
been awarded at the International Exhibition, 1862 


ROY AL ALTAS 


T# E 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Tn a Series of entirely « nal and authentic Maps. 
By A. nating JounstTon, F.R.S-E., F R G.S., 


Author of the “‘ Physical Atlas,” &c. 
With a compl 
separately, comprisir 
in the Atlas. 
H Imperial Folio, half-bound 
: £5 lis. 6d. 





easy refe 
‘ 









: For Reviews of this Atlas see Times, 27th De 
Athenzum, 10th Aug., 1861; Saturday Rev iew, in 
: 1861; Examiner, 17th Aug., loél; Guar dian, 
| Sept., 1861; &c., &e. 
A Prospectus may be had on applic 
lishers. we 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





Twenty-five Volumes at one time 


Prospectuses will be forwarde 
MU DI E, New Oxfor 1 street _London. 





nee to each May 
000 Places contained 


ation to the Pub- 


W. Biackwoop and Soxys, Edinburgh and London. 


Nearly ready 


~ MUDIE’S VIL LAGE GE BOOK CLUBS. | The W salee tale 2 


Manual of dmiral 


NOTICE.—In order to furnish a good supply of 2 of amusing and instructive Books on terms | Rozerr Firzroy, RK. N PRS, 8¥0., with | cage vus, lds 
which will bring them within the reach of 
has set apart from his Collection more than a Hundred Thousand Volumes of Popular 


13. 


The TROPICAL WwW ORLD. By 


a still wider circle of readers, C. E. Mupre 


ge Libraries and Book Clubs, at the following low rate of | Dr. Gro i 1G, Autho Sea and its Lit 
. . onders. With eight Chi saneaien is and 174.W 
Five ( ‘as Ann 
Five Guineas per Annum. a wend 
- « « « Ten Guineas per Annuwn. LOWER BRITTANY and the 
1 2 . RIBLE, its Priests and People; with Notes on Civil and 
l postage free on application. Religious Liberty in France. By J. BromrizLp. Post 


Ry 


PHE UNITED LIBRARIES i SBCOND, WAR Ses INDE. ; 


n by the Author; with an ri 
1 


| ts 








BOOTIL'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON, and SAUN- ducti 7 4. Po E. 8vo., 73 ¢ 
DERS and OTLEY’, | 
tegent street, London, W 1 
aud German B res The C HOR ALE -BOOK for ENG- 
a pulicaton, in large 2 _s LAND. The Hymns translated from the German by ( 
WiIskworrn ; the 7 mes compiled and edited by W. § 
ibseription, One Guinea Benyerr and Orro GoLpscuMipt. Feap. 4to., 10s. 6d. 
a mm 7 Guineas upreards ve 
Fi Three Guineas, Ff Guineas, and 17 
we Cun MOORE'S L: ALL: \ ROOKH ; an 
. _ a es Oriental R nee. Tlustrated with Sixty ht Original 
ae ... ‘be ™ = A on oo je nll ieee Designs on d, by Jouns TENNIBL. Feap. ito., 21a. 
Contemporaine, Rivista Coutemporanea, Stimmen der . 
Z reussischer Jahrbuche Magasin I j Tal . - AB fa r 
S Guisee ot E TALES from GREEK MYTHO- 


Biblioth®que Universelle, Revue Suisse et Etrangeére 


LOGY B y the Rev. Gronce W. Cox, M.A., Author of 









JUST PUBLISHED.—A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES | “ Tales the Gods and Heroes.” Second Edition, 
of POPULAR WORKS cf the PAST SEASON, at) re ised. Square léiao., price 3a. 6d, 
greatly reduced prices, being ¢ lean and perfect Copies o 
Books withdrawn from circulation at the U nited Libra aries 
307 Regent street, London, W. | London : 


L. Boorn, 307 T'ezent street, W., London. LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 
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$2 Ludgate hill, 7th January, 1363. 


STRAHAN & CO. 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING 
The Fifteenth Thousand of 


Speaking to the Heart. By 
Tuomas Gutuate, D.D., Author of “The Gospel in 
Ezekiel,” &e. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

‘* This book is pre-eminently characteristic of its author 

—it gives us Dr. Guthrie at his very best... .‘ Speaking to 

the Heart’ is not only one of the best, but it is so written 


that we venture to say it will be the most popular book of 


the season.” —Daily Review, 
The Sixth Thousand of 


“2 

Papers for Thoughtful Girls. 
With Illustrative Sketches of some Girls’ Lives. By 
Sanan Tyrer. Illustrated by Millais. Crown 8vo 
gilt, 5s. 

“One of the most charming books of its class that we 
have ever read. Itis even superior to Miss Mulock’s well- 
known work, ‘A Woman's Thoughts about Women.’ 
Miss Tytler has produced a work which will be popular 
in many a home wien her name has become among her 
own friends nothing more than a memory.”—WMorning 
Herald. 

The Second Thousand of 


The Old Lieutenant and his Son. 
3y Norwan Macteop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains for Scotland, &c. Two Vols., crown Svo., 
12s. 

“We place ‘The Old Lieutenant and his Son’ in the 
very first rank of fiction. It contains remarkable evi 
dence of the author's great talent, and is undoubtedly 
one of the best written novels that bas appeared for 
some time,”—Daily News. 


The Second Thousand of 


Wordsworth’s Poems for the Young. 
With Fifty Illustrations by John Maewhirter and 
John Pettie. In small 4to., elegantly printed and 
bound, 6s. 

“One of the prettiest books imaginable. 
for the young it can scarcely be surpassed. 

Journal. 


As a present 
—Morning 





The Thirteenth Thousand of 


r 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
PARSON. By the Author of “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown &8vo., 3s, 6d. 

“This volume will be a permanent source of recreation 
and refreshment to the weary andthe worn. . . There 
is throughout these papers a genial, cheering, manly, and 
healthy spirit, which acts as a tonic to mind and body."— 
Znglish Churchman, 

The Thirteenth Thousand of 


Praying and Working. By the Rev. 
W. Fit MING STEVENSON, Dublin. Crown 8vo., 
Ss. 6d. 
The Thirteenth Thousand of 
The Recreations of a Country Par- 
SON. By “A. K. H.B.” Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 
“It is impossible not to be pleased with ‘The Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson,’ or to feel otherwise than on 
the best terms with the author."—Seturday Review. 





Just ready, 

Two Friends. By Dora Greenwet-t. 
Sinall 8vo. 3s. éd. By the same Author, THE 
PATIENCE OF HOPE. Third Edition, éd. 
A PRESENT HEAVEN. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
CHRISTLNA, and other Poems, 6a. 

The Ninth Thousand of 


Parish Papers. By Norman Macteop, 
D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Crown 8vo., 
3s. Od. 





The Second Thousand of 


God’s Glory in the Heavens. By 
Wii.1aM Lerrca, D.D., Principal and Primarius Pro 
fessor of Theology, University of Queen's College, 
Canada, With Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
63. 

The Sixth Thousand of 


Beginning Life: a Book for Young 
Men on Religion, Study, and Business). By Joun 
TuLtocn, D.D., Principal and Primarius Profe: 
St. Mary's College, St. Andrew's. Crown 8vo., 


The Tenth Thousand of 
Health. Five Lay Sermons to 


Working People. By Joux Brown, M_D., Author of 
“Rab and his Friends.” 





The Twenty-seventh Thousand of 
The Near and Heavenly Horizons. 
By the Countess De Gasrartn. 3s. 6d. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
Nature and the Supernatural. By 
Horace Busunewt, D.D., Author of “The New 
Life,” &e. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
The Gold Thread. A Story for the 
Young. By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her 
Majesty's C —— Ilustrated by J. D. Watson, 
Gourlay, Steel, and J. Maewhirter. Fine edition, 
3s. 6d.; other edition, 2s. 6 





London : 
STRAHAN and Co. 
32 Ludgate hill. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


In one ele pant Ve il met reo 3 ages, 
tra cloth, full gilt, 


GOOD WORDS 


FOR 1862. 
EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
And Illustrated with Eighty Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Millais, Holman Hunt, Keene, 
Walker, Wolf, Watson, and others. 





This Volume contains the whole of 


MISTRESS AND MAID 


A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
With Twelve Illustrations by J. E. Millais. 
‘**4 good wholesome book, gracefully written,and as 
pleasant to read as it is instructive.” —Athenaum. 

“ Never has the truth of that noble aphorism, ‘ One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,’ been more 
forcibly verified than in this very charming story.”— 
Messenger. 

Among the Contents are the following papers :— 
By Sir David Brewster. 
The Facts and Fancies of Mr. Darwin. 
The Eye: its Structure and Powers. 
The Phenomena and Illusions of Vision. 
By the Author of “Recreations of a Country 
Parson.”’ 
Concerning the Reasonableness of Certain Words of 







Christ. 

Concerning Atmospheres; with some Thoughts on Cur- 
rents. 

Concerning Beginnings and Ends. 

Outside. 


Concerning Getting On. 
At the Land's End. 
By Professor Piazzi Smyth. 
(Astronomer Royal for Scotiand 
Above the Clouds. 
Time and its Measurement. 
Vistas in the Russian Church (1 
3y Miss Greenwell. 


Two Parts). 


Go and Come. 
rhe Carrier Pigeon. 
Ls ove in Death. 

B nds of Love. 


A "Di alogue. 
By Principal Tulloch. 


Church Scandal in Rome in the Third Century. 
By John Hollingshead 
A Social Riddle. The Cotton Famine. 


By Norman Macleod, D.D. (Editor.) 

The Union of Man with Man. 
A Word in Season 
_ ments in Life. 

hat if Christiani 
Sunday. 

issions in the Nineteenth Century. 
Three Present-Day Tracts 


ty is not Tru 








Four Ditticulties solved in Jesus Christ. 
Not g to Nort : 

oO 

A 1erlands and Holland. 
A ’ y: 

Var and its Gains. 

The Mer nt of the Far W 


3y William Fleming Stevenson. 
Three Lives Worth Knowing About. 
i me Guessers at Trut 
‘ w li ape yun 1 d Lettres. 
On the Bio graphy of Certain Hymns. 
Vagabonds. 
By the Author of “ 
* Until Her Death. 





John Halifax.” 


Five Shillings’ Worth of the Great World's Fair 
by A Alex ander Smith. 

Wardie in Spring Time. 

An Essay on an Old Essayist—Montaigne. 


On Solitude. 


Autunin. 
By Archbishop Whately. 


Food. 

Hope and Fear. 
Influence. 
Duration of Li 
Hypocrisy 





The Chur ~ f Rome, a Party. 
Anomalies in Language. 

Of Hot Water. 

By Principal Leitch. 
The Uses of the Moon. 

At Night in an Observatory. 

A Winter in Canada. 

3y the Countess de Gasparin. 
Out of Doors in January. 

Old Customs and Old Folk. 

The Crimson Flower. 


The East. 

3y J. M. Ludlow. 
A Year of the Slavery Question 
Moshesl 1@ Chief of the Mountain 
Ge ” Pr sident of Hayti. 
By Gerald Massey. 
Pictures in the Fire. 
Albert's Tomb. 
Garicaldi. 






¥ 
a 


By Principal Forbes. 
(Two Papers). 
By P. H. Gosse. 
hey | in the Woods of Jamaica. 
cach Year's Issue of GooD WORDS forms comm 


On Glaciers 


Book, no Paper being continued from one waene te 
another. 
London: Straman and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 








“ Good words are worth much and cost little."—HErsert. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 

Profusely Milustra d with Woodcuts from Desigus by 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Tenn Keene, Walker, 
Pettie, and others. 

¥ 

GOopypD WorRdD Ss 
A MaGazine ror ALL THE WEEK. 

EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


NE OF HER MAJESTY S CHAPLAINS 








Contents of the January Part. 





1, The Monks and ie Heathen. By the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. Illustrate] by. P, 

{2. The Parables ite it in the I ight f the Present Day. 
—Chapter 1, The Parable of th aven. By Thomas 


Guthrie, D.D. Illustrat 1 by Mill ais. 
. Charities in the Black Forest. By William Fleming 








Stevenson 

4. The Widow's Mit a Christmas Tal By Anthon 
Trollope. 

5. The Cure of Over-Anxiety. By the Editor 

6. A Pastoral. By ‘Dora Greenwell. Illustrated by J. D. 
Wa atsor 

7 rence Oliphant 





» 


wl not Go On. By A.K.H.B. 

. Meditation 3 in Adve ut. B y y He n Alford, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury 

About Voleanoes and Earthquakes. 
Herschel 


~ 


By Sir John 


11. Golden Words. By Adelaide Procter. 

12. On the Characteristics of the Age. By Sir David 
Brewster. 

13. Discourses and Essays for Sunday Reading. By 
John Caird, D.D. Chap IL, Conversion in Primitive 


and in Modern Times. 
14. St Elmo. By Isa Craig. Iu 
ton. 
15. Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. 
the Editor. 
Dr. Guthrie’s New Work is commenced 
in the January part of “ Good Words.’ 
Dr. Caird’s New Work is commenced in 
the January part of “ Good Words. 
Dr. Macleod’s New Work is commenced 
in the January part of “Good W 
Anthony Trollope’s New r Story will shortly 
be commenced in “ Good Words. 
Mr. Millais’s Illustrations of the Parables 
are commenced in the January part of “Good Words.” 


These five important ks will be had complete in th 
Twelve 


strated by A. B. Haugh- 
ChapI. By 








7 y 
Parts of * G i Words Jor 1863. 
London: SrTraHan and Co. » 82 Ludga te hill 
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No. I. will appear on 2nd March, of the 
NARRATIVE 
OF THE 
WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


D' LIVINGSTONE, writing to a friend 
F a few — S ago f Central Africa, says:— 


1e¢ News of the Cl 





















ylessed re 
rs Sural 
f the pe f 
i it ant rg 
it, and adap titin« y 5 he 1 Ln 
1e. To mark th e changes, which will, to all 
intents and purpose, constitute a new journal, it is 
thought « lesi rable to alter the title to the “ NARRATIVE oF 
rHE WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.” 
Within t limits of this brief prospectus, 
Strahan ar 1d Co. ean ly speak very reral te 
what they intend todo. So farasour own ¢ 
1 they " ‘ 1 . ] 





rned, they 
lic ‘narrative of 
to include not only 
movements, but 


lesiastical 


le ar towns 
labourer and 








and rural 
the artizan; ) crime and 
punishment ru ; the« id nursing of the 
k the em{ loymer itand the sphe of Christian women 
2 and kindred topies « thiu the province of the 
Mission. Aud thei 8 are, bs means of 
special correspo tsa 





umissioners, to do the same 
yt ountries of the 





for France, Ge 
Continent and America 

¢ to the Serciin Wade itis intended to bring 
information from all points where Missionaries 
are labouring. And where are they not labouring? 











They nd amoung the inhabit 

old lands of E tL E ses Ar a, Pal e, 
Minor, sia; the indomitable Circassians; 
mountaineers of A‘fghanistan; the tribes of India, 
speaking thirty-two dit ffereut languages, or dialects; the 


islanders 
avanese ot 
ad th @ war 






inhabitants of pine yee Assam an 1 Siam; the 
of Madagascar and Ce ; the ) 

the Eastern Seas; the ea n 
s beyond her § 











ing Kalm: a Hl; 
Zealan — the teeming inhabitants of t 
whicl ire seattered « the Souther 
Afric an races fr ym the ¢ ape to Sierra L 
1 landers, within A 






short, it is their de sire t 








words, “how much is doing in all pa YT id to 
spread our blessed religion,” and they are making at- 
rangements on & corresponding scale 

The NaRRATIVE OF THE Wo rnHe CHRISTIAN 
Cuuncn will b pr ted in Royal ., each N vin- 
ing Sixtu-four p tnd J trated t M and 
Wood is as 09 ned 

PRICE SIxpt MonrTuey. 
London: STRAHAN an T , 32 Ludgate hill. 





Lonpvon : 





and Published by him at the ‘ 


“Printed by Joun CampsBE Lt, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of ‘the Savoy, Strand, in the C€ 
*SPpecTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington street Strand, aforesaid, 


Younty of Mide ile sex, at No. 18 Exeter street, , Strand, 
Saturday, January 10, 1863. 
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